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A SUMMER PICTURE 
BY MIRIAM BARE. 


A balmy day tp Jane, 

A fragrant country lane, 
A robin's frantic tune, 

A field of waving * 
Agim 
A dainty assie straying (hence. 


A bashful, beardless boy, 
With bande and feet too big, 
Bive eyes abrim with joy, 
Hair, tumbled as a wig ; 
_ seat within the maple shade, 
The trysting place of many & youth and maid. 


She twined her gipey hat 
With blossoms growing near, 
He kept up idle chat 
peither cared to bear; 
When one ewift yr inte each ot her's eyes 
Lat slip the truth through al) its poor disguise 


Witb sorely stam tongue, 
The old sweet tale le 5 
The girl's fair head is hung, 
The lover grown more bold, 
Snatched kisser from the lips so near his own, 
And breathed tumultuous vows in undertone. 


All gracefully she yielde— 
O, golden afternoon ! 
There sweeps across the elds 
Diviner light and bicem, 
And every breath bears heaves on its wings, 
And every bird with new-born rapture sings. 


Sink not into the west 
So fast, ©, perfect day, 
There comes not one so blest 
As this, again, for aye ; 
To-morrow's sua mer have a cloed across— 
And bearts will think to balance gain and loss. 


What matters it to you 
hat 


To one hese worthy? that’s aot “in the play,” 
My pictare only rounds a summer-day. 


SE 


FACE TO FACE; 


OR, 


SINHING FOR HER SAEB! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ornand,” “Fwiek 
| 


wor,” ETC. 


[Thiet serial was commenced in No. & Vol. 64. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news- 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from thie office.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
“A GUILTY CONS@MIENCK NEEDS NO 
AccUsER.” 


Poor Mary Flax sat at her window, 
sewing busily. Her face was haggard 
and worn, and her dark eyes shone out 
of the blank pallor of her face, with start- 
ling intensity. 

Her children were playing at her knees, 
and every now and then she stroked their 
hair tenderly, and then went on harder 
than before. 

“Everything depends now upen the 
work of my handa,’’ she said to herself, 
bravely. ‘These poor little ones must 
starve, unless [ take care. Ah! little 
Mary, what shall we do now, dadda is 

me?’ 

Mary, a bright, little creature, of three 
years old, acted her head sagaciously, 
and said, softly, in her tiny, piping voice, 
** Poor dadda, never come no more !"" 

The mother shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

* Never, no more!’ the child sighed 
out; and Mary stooped suddenly, and 
took her on her knees. 

** Look here, child," she said tiervely, 
‘“we will never rest, will we, until we 
find out the man who caused the death 
of father? He may balk us for a time, 
and turn us off the scent ; but, as sure as 
I sit here, we will track him out at last. 
I'll never shed a single tear until that 
hour comes—never ; and then I'll laugh 
first, and cry afterwards! And when we 
have found him,’’ she went on with a 
kind of savage determination, ‘‘Jem's 
wife and Jem’s little ones will go and see 
him suffer. He killed the best husband 
and the best father in the world ; and I 
shall never sleep one hour's quiet sleep 
until the law has got him fast, and the 
sentence is “i !"’ 

Little Mary, with a dim instinct of 
what it must all be about, murmured in 
her sweet, fresh treble, ‘* Dadda !"’ 

The mother kissed her passionately. 

That's right, don’t forget him, dearie, 
I never, never will. I'll bear Jem’s name 
to the grave, and so will you, if you have 
half a heart, child; because he was so 
good and loving, and honest, and true !"’ 

Little Mary began to dance on her 
mother’s knee, ar point out of the win- 
dow, 

‘*Dadda !"’ she exclaimed in wild de- 
—_ and pointed out of the bright pane, 
where the sun shone bewilderingly on 
the frosted ground. ‘‘Mammy, dadda 
tome !"" 

The blood tlew to Mary's heart, and 
her very lips grew white. She dropped 

child, and sprang to the door, which 
threw wide apart. 
man stood there ; but the eager light 
faded out of Mary's face ; she tottered, 
and nearly fell. revulsion of feeling 
might have killed a weaker woman ; but 
the first agony over, she was braver than 


“*Is that you, Joe Lay?’ 
man’s hat was 
his brows, and he wore a thick handker- 
chief, which concealed the lower part of 
His identity was, therefore, 
the question necessary. 
** You are right ; it’s Joe Lay.”’ 
What do you wart here ?”’ 


hed low over 


of shy # roses throwgh the fence, 
little | 


re is 
| 


1) 





“] th« t, hearing of your trouble, 
1 woati sale 1 netghborty sail.” ’ 


“Ah!” 


She glanced at him keenly, but Joe 


did not seem to care to meet her look. 


** Then, come in, neighbor,"’ said Mary, + 


in a hurried voice. 

It was plain that she was dissembling ; 
for, on first recognizing Joe, a black sha- 
dow had crept into her eyes, and her tirm 
lips closed sharply, as if horror and aver 


sion would keep her silent. But she 
changed her tactics suddenly. 
“Come in, neighbor,’’ she said, and 


smiled. ‘1 can't offer you any breakfast, 
for me and my little ones had only dry 
bread this morning. Jem's being gone 
makes a difference, you see ; but there's 
a scrap of fire on the hearth, if you'd like 
to warm yourself.”’ 

“Well, it is pretty cold, and | 
shouldn't have no objection, if so be I'm 
not in your way.”’ 

“Oh, dear, no; Im sure it’s very 
friendly of you to think of coming in.” 

“TT thought you might like to hear the 
news,’ added Joe, seating himself as 
much out of the way of Mary's keen 
eyes as possible, and with his back to the 
light. But she understood his device, 
perhaps, for she brought ber clit 

/ around, and faced him. 

‘La! is there any news 

‘His lordship and Mr. Carthen are 
searching Lansdown Wood.”’ 

** Bless me! What for?” 

* Why, don't you know’ 

* How should 1?" 

** They think———’ 

Ilis threat was so dry that his voice 
died away. 

Well” 

* They think 

* You're very hoarse this morning.’ 

**T caught a bad cold last night.” 

** You was doinga littl poaching, per 
haps; and quite right, toow,"’ said Mary, 
in a wheedling tone. * Although my hus 
band was a keeper, | don’t see no harm 
in poaching, myself.” 

* Don't you, now, really’ 

‘Not I. Such things were made for 
us all.” 

"Only, there's the law, you see.”’ 

** That's just it—there’s the law in the 
way. But whe made the laws, [ should 
just like to know?" 

Joe shook his head. 

** Well, the rich did, didn’t they?" 

“Of cougse 1 never thought of 
that." 

* Andthey made them to protect them- 
selves, not to protect us." 

Joe glanced at her rather suspiciously 
Could this be Mary Flax, who had al- 
ways been noted as a woman of stern 

rinciple and rigid virtue’ Could she 
be acting a part, and had she any motive 
for it? 

But her tone seemed trust worthy ; and, 
moreover, he saw in her what he had 
certainly never seen before—a sort of 

racious coquetry, which was infinitely 
Storing to his self-love. He must have 
been a man of very coarse perceptions 
and callous feelings, for it not to have 
struck him as dreadfully sad, that the 
widow of James Flax should be playing 
the coquette to him. As it was, he was 

| flattered beyond measure. He had al- 
‘ways had a great respect for Mary, as 
‘bed men generally have for the best 
women. of their acquaintance. Years 
| ago, before she became the wife of Flax, 
| he had courted her himself; and it is 
barely ble that if Mary would have 
him he might have beer re- 
claimed ; but she bad always refused to 


* 








‘ entertain the notion, with a kind of dread 
“which way pr - preeentimens « 
what was to come. 

And so Mary, bending forward until 
her face was near his, said softly: 

* The rich never think of as poor, Joe, 
dlo they ?"’ 

** Not they,’’ heanswered, half tiervely, 
but thattered. We're only 
course,"’ 

* But what was you going to say about 
Lauslown Wood?" 

“It's right yone out of my head by 
this time,”’ answered Joe, pretending to 
search for it in hisown ak and petting 
his hand up to his face that he might 
throw some shadow between himself and 
those keen eves opposite, 

“Oh, | know now !" 

** Well?” 

** They are poing to search it for your 
husband.”’ Strong as her nerve was, 
and powerful her will, Mary started, 
aml the het blood went tingling to her 
very tinger-ends, She caught up litth 
Jemmy, whe was crawling onthe ground, 
and shook him lustily. 

“Tow dare you make yourself in such 
a mess, you bad bey, playing with the 
dirt?" 

Then just as suddenly, she caressed 
him with passionate tenderness, leaving 
Joe perfectly deceived as to the cause of 
her tirst disturbance, 

Look at the lack, Jems tsuet de the 
very image of his father? Kiss him.’ 

Joe drew back, and suddenly pated 

“Won't you? Why met?” 

**T hate babies.’ 

‘Not this little fellow, who was poor 


Jem'’s pet, Joe Come, Jemmy, dear 
kiss dow”? 
doe pushed the child roughly trem 


him, and the boy set up a ery of anger 
** Never mind, dearie,'' said his mother, 
inelosing him in her arma, 
play with your sister Ile 
you know 
She put him dewn, with his tiny tists 
stillin his eves, and turned te her visiter, 


‘tro anel 


hates babies, 


saying, coolly and unceneerned|y 

‘You don't mean to tell me they are 
going tosearch Lansdown Waoel? They 
might just as well save themselves the 
trouble.”’ 

Why?” 

** Because he isn't there.”’ 

No?” 

He couldn't have uttered another word 
to save his life; and he felt a cold dew 
break over his forehead. 

“Lat ne, You may depend he's pone 
on the lark; and I don't grudge him his 
pleasures so much only that he went off 
with hin week's pay in his pocket, and 
we are out of bread and moat other 
things beside."’ 

Joe actually suniled, in the exquisite 
relief of these words. 

* Then you don't believe he is dead ?'’ 

Oh, dear, no!’ 

They was saying in the village this 
morning that you knew all about it, and 
could point out the man that did it, any 
minute." 

** Then they was telling stories—which 
is nothing uncommemn, as far as that goes. 
Jem will come back all right, if you give 
him time."’ 

** And if he doesn't, Mary ?’’ 

* Why, it won't be no use fretting, will 
it?’ 

‘You are young yet; you'll get an- 
other husband.” 

“Oh, yes; no doubt,"’ she said, with 
averted look; ‘‘oh, yes; they all do.”’ 

** And there's plenty as would be glad— 
you understand °"’ 


inquired Joe, eagerly 


dirt, of 


the ve 
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xi felt suddenly faint with the effect 


hinges b 
’ high, nad Se parte Moetinge ee prigein 


even smiling. 

‘Husbands are plentiful enough, as 
far as that woes.” 

* But old friends ought to come tirst, 
Mary.”’ 

‘Only, there's the children, you see," 
sail Mary, feeling that, but for her vow's 
mike, she should have burst into wild 
sole aml tears, ‘‘Jem's only a baby 
yet.” 

“Tle might be got 
four or five years hence 

Se he might; I 
that. 

She bepan te yet 
wished it were over 


te crow keeping 


never thought of 


faint agai; she 
“You see about your husband, ”’ said 
Joe, quite reassured now ‘No one can 
tell, of course, what's come to him, but 
it's my belief he is dead.” 
* Dead!" she repeated, after him, in 
and, mournful kind of way 
That's what | should say. though | 
might be wrong.’ s 
Where 
lying 
tlove 
At Lansdown Pout 
lowe answered mechanically, 
his puand 


should you faney he wir 


imquiredd Mary, as inmecent asa 


Trev ntage cof 
but ne semen hack the words 
passed his lips, than a dread of his own 
Lanmlown Pout 
forever in hin theayhite It was 
hardly to be wondered that fate, mocking 
him, 


weaktiess seized him 
W ibs 


brought these words forth uneon 
sehen y 

Mary listened, brut 
the villain looked up te see if she bad 
tertioed = bain 


Drreratli bess when 


unfortunate mistake, she 
meekly and softly 
What make sou think of Lansdown 
Point” 
The tmnan colored 
I don't know, [am sure; it was a 
ipe ot thee L meant Ouklaneds 
le was potny that way in the evening 
then’ 


say, yor toert 


sald 


weuiltily 
Certagrie 


Dick yortt mee deine 
* Well, no—that 
exactly—but | fancied, somehow 
Phat it was my husband ? 
Well, it hooked like 
taimly.”’ 
‘Where was he’ 


im te 
his fire, cer 


He was just poing inte Lord Dacre's 
weeel, you know, which stands between 
Oaklands and Lauslown.”’ 

* Had You any reap Lo wippnmme that 
there were rough people in the wood, 
whe woukl be likely to interfere with 
him ?"’ 

‘Oh, dear, no!’ 

* You would have given him a word of 
warning, if you had: wouldn't yeu, 
Joe?’ 

“Of course,”’ 
vuonor. 


said he, in a smothered 
“We never was mates much, 
Jem and 1; but, still, we was neighbors, 
and I'd have done him a good turn, if 1 
conld.”’ 

** That's right. I was sure you woukl 

“And so iP oaieie in, just to tell you 
what was going on, thinking you would 
like to be informed.”’ 

** Thank you, Joe."’ 

* And I should try tw bear up, my 
dear; it’s no use grieving for those who 
are gone.”’ 

She shook her head, speechless. 

“Tl give you another call, in a day 
or two, if you have no objection."’ 

“It's so very kind '’ she murmured, 
between her set teeth. 

“And so you saw my poor husband 
last of us all?'’ 


“T didn’t say that,’ he answered, 


~‘ t \ 
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“With all your cunning I will be your match yet! 1§ have inid ; trap, aad will bide my time till you fil inte the snare !"’ 
, 


cautiously, ‘Only it was in the even- 
ing.’’ 
STIR Wert heme Wbdwe teow Petonk # 


** Did he say where he was going ?"' 

*Yen,"’ replied Mary, slowly and 
uravely, “he told me that he was going 
to Lansdown Point.” 

Joe Lay started as if he had been shot 

** No, tM, Mary; you ve made «a mis 
take it coukln't: have Lanslown 
Point 

“Why not?” 

‘There's no game there 

‘But he was going just to look about, 
aml that was all.” 

Tle wasn’ tanywhere near there when 
1 waw him: he coukln’t have had time, 
you know, to yet se far between that and 
eleven o'clock, ”’ 

"Oh, it was eleven o'elock, 
you met? 


then, when 


Tean't be sure about the hour; but 
that doesn’t signify, of conn 

TD think it coos 

“eer 

Because, if there really was foul 
play 

“TD thevgelt you cdida’t beleve it’ 

Well Tdon't say Talo, now. Still, af 


it whould prove 
your knew 
Kviddenoe about wit ? 


ter bee mer, you could give 


evidenee, 


Having seen hin at such and such a 
amd where 
TT chon’t want io be 


time, 
Tovertagelet arate at 


Mix. Flax You see, I've been a bit of 
4 poucher inomy time, and they might 
ask me some awkward questions Any 
other way that Tecan serve you TL wall 
but, chom’t mention what [told you thas 
Hern nage Phey lH make all kiteds of mos 
chiet, if they wet te hear of it in the wal 
linge 


Just an you like, Jen 
‘Then PU wish you ¢ 
Coemnel renerr nanny 


creed tveve tantag 


Phe beled out bis hand, but she pretended 
litth 
might mean the contact 


ter bee basy attemeding to imtnay, in 
order that she 
with hin red palm: and so they parted 

ail sat 


When he was ywone, she went 


down tn front of the tire, with her hand 


tlle cn beet lap 
‘Tf LT cemskel bear that,’ she wand, te 
herself [ combed bear any thing Ihe 


even Wanted me toe towel the hand whieh 
1 becliewe ter be clyecd with ony busted « 


blond, and yet T still spoke calmly. Dut 
the torture of it was tow dreadful It hue 
had stayed another ten minutes, | must 
either have turned upon him, or pone 
mad " 

Shie lewekeel tueck. aned din with his 


nitister countenance marked cistinetly 
in profile against a dark back ground of 
dismantled 
Mary's eyes prew dim at first, and then 
they fired suddenly. She shook ber tist 
in the fokis of her dress, with a stealthy 
action, which was full of menace I 
will spare you less than ever, now "she 
muttered ‘How dare you speak to me 
of another hushbard, when he whom | se 
fumdlly loved is hardly cold in his grave 
And you, tow—you, of all others in the 
workd ! With all your cunning, | will 
be your mateh yet! [ have laid my trap, 
pod now I'll bide patiently until you fall 
into the snare. And, afterall, | believe, 
in spite of your excuses, Unat there was 
something in what you said about Lanes 
down Point.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


KEASONR AGAINST INSTINGT 


trees, war slouching punt 





All the forenoon, Lord Dacre and Mr 
Carthen searched the woods diligently 
for some trace of the missing map 


| whuall be theught reagiuss if we marley 


Some of the sopptee of had 

toes tee in adhe f 
made quite 

veasion; and y Ae 

and ox 


little ruined hut, that stood between the 
two estates, at one o'clock, acoording to 


Carthen rode to- 
gether, diamounting offen at a sugges- 
tion of the head keeper. As they came 
near Lansdown Point, they met Joe Lay, 
standing with hia back to a tree, . 
i a short olay pipe. 

ard Dacre drew up and confronted 
him. 

** You seem to have a good time of it I" 
said the earl, sharply, ‘you are the 
only strong man | have seen to-day 
ikdle,"’ 

‘*I do as I like,’ answered Joe, sul- 
| lenly, “and they do as they like.”’ 
| ** Only that people whe won't work 
sometimes starve.’ 
| ‘*E shan’t starve.”’ 





** Not whilst our game lasts out,"’ aaid 
the old sobleman, sternly. “1 dare nay 
poaching is fine sport; there is only one 


dinadvantage—you are liable to be found 
| out." 
** Who says I'm a poacher ?'' 
** Everyone,"’ 
‘Perhaps they'll take the trouble to 
prove it before they make so sure,"’ 
“It in possible that they may have 


done so,"’ 


Joe changed color a little; but he said 
| boldly, “If they had, I shouldn't be 
jhere, The gentlefolks are all dead set 
| Axwinat pag 
| ** Powelsiaagy in thieving.”’ 


** We don’t call it thieving."' 
**T dare say not; but that is the right 
word. And, what's more, when there's 
| any mischief afluat, we always think of 
| the poachers before we trouble ourselves 
about any one elsec,”’ 
| «Perhaps you'll be saying now that I 
| bitjed James Flax ?'’ 


ty emmy Lebaron Siewtnwrye ‘Tin. 
| ternin for having anid these .. 4. It 


was the seoomd time this meotuing that 

lhe had committed himself. [t seemed 
an if his thoughts were so full of the aim 
he had committed, that he apoke of it 
involuntarily, 


“Oh! he in dead, then, is he?’ sau 


the earl, with «a quick glance at Me 
Carthen, ‘That is just what we want 
te know." 

“Bo the folks say,"” stammered Joe 


“not as lL knows anything about it my 
wel. 

** Vou apoke very powitively, tow 

| was thinking you'd want to make 
out Pd dome that.”’ 

TT waan't sure that it had been cone 
until you told me 

TPT never told you mothang, 
Joes it inn’ t my business 

*T mean to make it mine 
murderer in found out, the old 
loved, sternly “Whoever he may be, I 
don't much faney he'll eseape,’ 

The guilty one took the pipe from be 
tween hin lips with « shaking hand 
After «a minute's silence he perked out 

‘Mes. Flan doesn't believe 
band was murdered 

Whe says that’ 
She's just told me so lernelf 
Told you” 
I hie i whe 
the emrl te brself, 
put hin off bis guard 


growled 


until the 
mane 


her hus 


piimepects buimn threevsagelat 

“aml is trying te 
hie terbel nner cquite 

different an lous bwek 

with 


s kind of 
crt hark ing 


Ah! returned Jin 
whic Chaituken bee 
Chat Lark ang” 


trteetnnpels 


*Cocotne conn Ober apree 
Ohi, ttecheaad * 
woman = love 


I hee owe makes her 


wine the old lord) reflected "Thad 
bertter, therefore follow her lewd Dim 
much mistaken if that man ceesnt 


Ke tacow mertmnethattage abet at bey beam tenatenier 
we must be cautious 

Mr. Carthen womdlered a litthe, though 
stichdenly 


he sand meothing, when the eas 


changed bis tome and seemed te comeur 


tte the othes view of the «same 
Well, that may be) and ome weld 
famey that bis wife must) kiow bent 


Perhape he han been to the habit of aly 


wouting lineelf te thin way 
Mi ( arthen was 
Phat neyative, but 


earls face shopped hone 


eerMitiee tie itigy ate ft 


mermrvetliinnge tre thee 


Jae begran te show signs of evnlent re 
lief, amd his old bravery returned 


You may depend that» it 
‘You are juite sure Mire Flas teld 
you thin” 
Them was her very words Ile 
out oom @ lark, she says, ‘and they re 
making a fuse for nothing 1 sbocralela't 


grudge him his pleasure only he's took 
his woek's wages im his pooket, aud 
we're cut of most everything.” 

‘The seoundrel ’ exclaimed Lord 
Dacre, pretending great indignatern 
* He deserves to be hanged '' 

Jow started imvelunmtarily. 

* Hanging'’s & poor remedy 

* That may be; but it's the best we 
have 

‘T chom't 
when he's dead 

No: but he serves an example to 
others who might be inclined to do as 
he has done. Mr. Carthen, shall we 
ride on? After what this man says it 
neems ridiculous to search; but I sup- 
pose, as we came for that purpose, we 


nee it; aA man «ant repent 
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tout. For my part, I believe that Flas 


is alive, after all 
He anid this so decidedly that Mr. Car 


then, although his dnstinet told him to | cut the hour, 


he silent, could not help saying 
“Ite mot like Plas 
pleasure when his wife 


were in need 
' Ah’ but people do such odd thi 
said Lord Dacre, quicily: “we 


only to read the papers to learn that 
Will you ride first, or shall Ir’ 
Just at Lanadowa Point Joe was watob 


hem with 
ing them agen.” eid Br Ce- 


This ee 
then 

The words were army | rat of bin 
mouth when Lord Deore’s horse reared 
high and tried to turn std@denly. He 
looked about to find the cause of this 
sudden escapade, and saw Tommy, the 
idiot tad, lying full length on the damp 
turf 

Tommy looked up, grinned and gave a 
little how! of satiafaction, but did not 
attempt to move 

loavd Dacre tried again to urge his 
horse past, but in vain, and he then 
ehiomted te Tommy to move 

The lad contemplated him with @ va- 
cant expression, and went of pulling the 
hark off a thin green stick he held in his 
ham 

And Joe notioed, with a shudder, that 
the lad had placed himself just in the 
very mark of the new grave—as might 
be, face to face with the Ile might 
have heen a sentinel on guard He went 
up te him, and kicked him roughly 

“Get up, you fool! Don't you see his 
lordship wants to pase?" 

Tommy glanced at him once, and his 


watery blue eyes began to twinkle, but 


he never moved 
Thon t you hear *" 
Joe accomplished this last question by 


smother kick, but this seemed to make 


as little tmpression as the former, The 
watery eves twinkled rather more, that 
wae all 

“Let bom be! said Lend Dacre 
eternly I went) have the poor lad 
hiurt 

Tommy grinned ap at the earl and 
reeme| pleased. uttering a diseondant 
chuckle 


“TU get the horse somehow 
Carthen, (fF you would lead perhaps my 
horse would follow yours 
Bat ne, nething would de Vinally 
Lord Dtacte had te subsnit and coma the 
» following, whieh he cid re 
luctantly, with his head averted 
This is very strange,’ wat he I 
cant understand it I never knew my 
horse te shy ao determinedly 
And we often meet Tommy lying in the 
hedge asleep, but he has newer made any 


animal int 


objection to him before 
he did tet 


There was something 
like 

“Tt must have heen same sudden 
freak,” and then Lond Deore proceeded 


te explain what he had meant by his 
sudden change of opinion in talking te 
am! Mr Carthen was greatly struck 
by bis talent and presence of mind 
The poor woman haa, no doubt, ber 
suspicions, amd may be afraid of him be 
piles, She is quite right not to speak 
until she ts eure Tt is tmponsible te tell 
what a desperate mas might do.’ 
“fy fee = what reason she has for 
suspecting that fellow" 
I must see her tomorrow and 
I fancy it is close upon one now." 
Mr. Carthen looked at his watch 
eo pre & minute wf the feur 
“ IT will just see the men, and 
te them their onler, and get home to 
unch, We can't do any gal by re 
trealtaitay 
The other assented gravely 
I wish we might have discovered 
something,” he said, ‘for the 
woman * sake 


Jom 


ask 


CHAPTER IX 
HETTERM LOCK NEAT Time 


For a day or two okt Mark kept qui 
ety at heme. But, of coume, as time 
passed on, the impression of the soene 
which had se disturbed him began grad 
vially to fade 

He even ventured to doubt if it could 
have been a ghost, after all 

“The night was se confoundedly 
dark,” he said te his son, “and things 
have happened se unpleasant, we wasn't 
in our Geual spirite, but you may de 
pend we was took in 

“Tdon't think we was’ 

"Then, what could you say we did 
ww” 

“Why. a ghost, te be sare 

Hold your tongue, Nat" said the 
pewcher, sharply “Suppose if Was a 
ghost, its no ose bringing up old griey 
anees May be if he hears us talking 
about him, be ll think we are se fond of 
hum we want him 


“Not if he knows my feelings, he 
wont, replied the son, making a wry 
fase “TL never see such a customer as 


that before, and newer want to agai 
Lhe tbe disrespectful, troy ot 
aml be glaneesd furtively around 
ren — you may live to repent it! 
‘Tdidn't mean anything ancivil, ta 
ther 
Tt sounded like tt What's that * 
The lack of the door turned, and both 
the men, with an unacknowledged fear 


the 


at thei hearts they would have been 
bath te confess, glanced eagerly that 
war 

The door opened, and a great burly 
dark figure stead on the threshold 

‘Are you neady, mates * 

Ah’ Ts it vou, Joe?" 

The relief was so great, that old 
Mark's tone of votoe was almost a wel 
othe 


* We must try and get sume sport to 
night. I mean te be off to-night 

* Ww here te *" 

‘To another part of the country 
Lansdown is growing too hot for me.’ 

“How's that?" 

‘You've heart of 
toade in the woods * 

“Ay, but nothing came of it.’ 

‘T thought it would keep suspicion 
ofa bit uf T stayed. but I am not so sure 
but what it would be best to carry a 
whole skin away with me, now | have 
on.” 

“You haven't heard nothing to frighten 
you?” 

“Lord Dacre spoke pretty gruff the 
other day at starting. and when he finds 
that Plax doesn't turn ap, he may do 
something worse than speak gruff, per 


the search they 


- 

* What are you guing to do when you 
get away’ 

“There's other woods beskles Lanse 


down, and Oaklands, 1 dare say. I shall 
™. to live.” 
o "s o'clock?” asked old Mark 


tarming to his son. 
ae twelve, father. | 


THE 


“A minute to.’ 

“We'll wait a bit, then. I don't like 
to hear the old church clock boomin 
It's got a wild sow 


somehow.” 


to off upon The fact was, that the old man remem. 
cod tiveie ones bered 


when the spew tre had appeared 


ust 
before, and t Joe's presence seemed 
\: kiad of pa ty he did not care to 


court « repetitian of the forme? scene. 
The lateer, whe felt his time to be short, 
and wanted to make the moat of it, 
chafed greatly at the delay; but the 
poacher was firm 

“Ten minutes after twelve I'll start,” 
he said, “but aot one second before 
But you cam geo without ga, you know, 
if that's your fancy 7" 

(rd Mark wee as obstinate as a mule, 
amd Joe held his peace 

At the exact time the 
chosen, they started 

Fach glanced from right to left stealth 
ily as they iseued forth, and proceeded 
towards the won, Hut the white, weird 
face was not to be aeen, and the old 
poachers cour began to rine 

We'll winit t trave first,’ he said 
‘Lond Deere was sh sting about here 
all day, so I expect he has driven some 
birds in. I mean us to dosome business 
to-night, if there's business to be done [" 

flush, father!’ said Nat, softly. ‘I 
fancied | heard a step behind.” 

“It's the twigs going back to their 
places, or maybe a hare we've frightened 
out of ite seat.” 

Hark a minute "' said Joe 

They stor! still, and listened, breath. 
leas, The wind moaned a little, sweep 
ing over the tall treetops and the low 
hazel bushes, and then dying away sea 
ward, like a spent breath 

“Tt waen't anything after all 
on” 


former had 


Come 


Joe walked forward first in his im 
pationcs, and Nat brought up the rear 

They preceeded in perfect silence until 
they came to an opening ino the wood, 
where the bushes were thick and tangled 
Joe sand, stooping 
down toe search for it “7 thought this 
wasas likely a place as most.” 

He fumbled about in the grass for 
awhile, and then he rome te hin feet, 
thuttering & curs 

The trap's gone” 
Nonsense '" sand old Mark, inceredu 
They never played us that 


I set one here, 


ently 
trick yet 
T tell yoru it's geome ! 
* Look again! 
low searched once more, but with the 
sate result 
“tant you find itr’ 
Nu! 
What could have put such a notion 
inte their heads, [ wonder?’ 


“They must have seen some sign of it) know he should be rid of Joe's future | Dear me, it quite makes me shiver to 


when they searched the wood."’ 
Donly put it up last night.” 

*Tean't understand it at all." 

Let us yo on to the neat,”’ 
went ftiest still, and when they 
came neat the apot where he remem. 
lered te have h the second trap, 
all three halted 

Ayain Joe stooped to search for the 
trap, drawing his hand cantiously over 
the grass, but it soon hecame evident 
that this was gone, also 

Ilis —- gave way here Ile 
stamped on the ground, uttering fleree 

|malediotions against Lord Dacre first, 
j and the keepers afterwards 

*Tt's just as if they know'd it was my 
last night, amd wanted to balk me,”’ he 
sated angrily ; but you may depend T'll 
pay them out. I'm only going away 
until Flax's business has blown over, 
ami then T think of marrying and set 
| ay Penne my iv 
|; “Marrying "" repeated old Mark, ina 
tone of perfect astonimbhment 

“Ay; why note” 

“Well, Pim an old hand at this kind 
of thing, amd my wife has been dead this 
twenty year—theday Nat was born; but 
jamarried man has no right te take to 
such precarious ways of earning his 
brew! It's enough to break a woman's 
heart" 

* The woman LT mean won't break het 
heart so easy as that comes to.” 

"Whe ta ahe®’ 

' There's no call to bring her name 
too forward just vet, as there's many a 
slip between the cup and the lip,’ said 

whe felt his cheeks tingle with 
something that was very like shame 
** Beside’s we've got enough to do just 
now te look after our traps 
“Tam afraid we shall have to 
long time before we find them.’ 
“| begin te think sa, toe It was a 
confounded ul that put the 
moent this night, of all 


dom, 


look a 


cham . 
hee pers oon the 
others 
They'd better have waited until you 
was fairly ont of the country, if they'd 
only know'dl it, said the old) poacher, 
with a sneer,  hecause then you'd have 
been safe, even if we wasnt’ 
* Thes 


answered Joe, sullenty 


dl be sure to suspect me tinst," 


"Even of they took us all together 
You would have a better chance of yet 
ting off if it came to a scuttle, because 


you know the woods so well 
And don't you, then, by this time 
Not so well as vou 

‘The fact is—L always speak my mind 

you're a but of a sneak, Joe We held 
by you when you was in trouble, and my 
let might have been hanged if he had 
terete amd vet the first chances 
talk as cool as con 
thlenee of leaving us im the larch Ne 
he Hf We are mates, let us be mates, and 
sink of swim together 

*Tden't see why, just because ome is 
caught, the rest have got toe be, too 
Resides, I might help you to get out of 
prison if | was free myself” 

“Tf onee I get in goal 1 shall newer get 
out of it again,” said okd Mark, in a true 
spirit of prophesy “The confinement 
weuld soon kill me off" 

* La! it's like everything else, you soon 
get uaed te it.” 

* Perhaps you've tried it, then "’ 
the old man, suspictousty 

* That's my business *’ 

“Don't you take te quarreling, fa 
ther and you,” said Nat, persuasively, 
“or T don't know how we shall get along 
There's a fine bird up in that tree, at 
roast on the seoomd branch 1 should 
say we might as well fire.” 

Nat had meant to effect a diversion, and 
succeeded. - The poachers’ keen eves 
were at work, scanning the bird's posi 
tien, and the most probable means of 
bringing it down 

“Tf you was to stand where I stand,”’ 
he said, cagerty, to Joo, forgetting their 
little difference suddenly, in the excite 
ment of his son's discovery, “I think he 
would roll down at Nat's feet. As far 
as I can judge, he seems « splendid bird, 
and worth the risk of a shot.” 

It will bring the k after ua.” 

“Suppose we go to all the traps first, 
and then come back bere. If the keepers 


caught 


yeu can get, you 


sand 
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do hear the gun go off then, it won't so 
much signify; for when they are once 
alarmed, we can get all we f and 
start off home before they are half way 
here. It's very difficult to tell exactly 
where the sound comes from always.” 
- if they wae t 
nouset™ suggeated Nat. 
Why then I should 
fant af course, I 
| kipd of pulley, so that we 
birds ether, amd ine them 
up the chimmey as we 
while. We'll get rid of tham 
thing when we arrive, so a6.to make a 
sure aa possible, and pull aff your clothes 
am! jemp into bed, as if mothing had 
haunt a 
* Perhaps they won't be took in quite 
© eaay as you think for.”’ 
* You can't prove a man has been out 
a poaching when yon find him lying 
quiet and snoring, can you?’ 
* But what if he's got fresh mud upon 


his boots °"’ 


**] never thought of that." | across the water, and 


* But I did,”’ replied Joe, with great 


triumph in his own sagacity. “I knowed 
one of my mates once, who was caught 
by that very trick. He'd got to bed all 


right, and was looking as innocent as a | 
lamb, when one of t keepers says, 

‘ Look at his boots.’ ‘Ah, but I've been 

to work all day,’ says my mate. ‘ That's 

very likely; but the mud's fresh within 

an hour, I'll declare,’ says the keeper, 

amd hurries him off to prison, where he 
| lay for a month or more.” 

“If the worst comes to the worst, we 
can hide our muddy boots, and put a 
dry pair at the bedside.” 

rat would be a good idea. And 
now we'll just mee if they've left the 
other traps alone.”’ 

“They must be cy cunning if 
they've found them all,"’ said Nat. 

But out of the half dozen Joe had st 
up, there was only one left, and that was 
empty. The man's evil, brutal nature 
was fairly roused. 

“TT should like to get hold of another 
of them keepers,’ he hissed between his 

| clenched teeth, © I'd serve him something 

like Flax, you may depend. I wa! 
hadn't been such a fool as to leave my 
gun bebine.”’ 

‘Nay, there's enough mischief done 
already,”’ said old Mark; “and me and 
Nat don't want the credit of any more 

| May be we shall have better luck next 
| time"? 

* But, L tell you, | must get away at 
day-break."’ 

“They you will be on the safe side 
anyhow, if you're not on the winning 
| om «,'' replied the old poacher, com. 

posedly 

To tell the truth, he was not sorry to 


| company, for oy old Mark had lax 
principles enough, he did not approve of 
murder 
** We had better get all we can, and be 
quick about it,’ said Joe, when he had 
| cooled down a little, 
| ** Nat's gun is loaded, I expect." 





We'll have the pheasant we saw in 
the tree first.” 

They went back as fast as they could 
to the place where they had seen the 


bird sitting, and found that it was ptill | 


there, perfectly motionless, ite | mi. 
handsome tail apeaing over the branch 
and ita head tucked under ita wing. 

Nat took aim carefully and fired, He 
heard the shot give a dull thud nat 
the bird's breagt; byt it neither, 

even move 

Nat loaded again 

Come," said old Mark, ‘let me have 
a turn this time,” 
| Again they could hear the shot bounce 


against the tree, but the bird newer | 
| stirred 
“TH show you what I'm made of 


now 
cision and triumph, “Hell be down 
this time, TPT be bound,’ 

But ne 

“Get up in the tree, Nat,’’ said the 


poacher, “perhaps he's froze in his 
neat.” 

“Then he'd 
touched him," 
| ** Lawk, any way.’ 

Nat climbed to the branch, stretched | 


when the shot 


his arm along it and tried to opull the | bourid us se deep and strong, that death 


bird away 

* It's a deeoy, as I'm alive '" he said, 
in a startled voice; “and the keepers are 
on the wateh near. Let's be off * 

At this moment, they heard the low | 
growl of a dog, and a whispered votce | 
silencing him. Nat was on his feet by | 
this time and dragging his father chown 
the tangled underwood that surrounded | 
them 

“You get on, father, and I'll cover 
your passage," said the lad, with gener- 
ous selfabnegation. Prison wouldn't | 
hurt me, and it would kill you at your 
years.” 

He pushed him on and followed; but 
scarcely had he set his foot on a huge 
bramble that stayed his path, than, with | 
a quick, angry bark, the dog was on him 
and had seized his leg in its sharp teeth, 
Victously 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
>_> _| 
A HEART HISTORY. 
WY MAREL I Rate 


She was the last persen in the world 
whe would seem to have a romance con- 
nected with her life, and when one day 
she told me the following story, | listened 
in wonder Dear Aunt Alice’ [see 
her now, as she sat that afternoon, with 
her soft white cap upon the silver hair, 
amd her hands fostelead over the snowy 
apron : 

When | was young, | was called a 
beauty. I was a fair girl with health 
and strength, and at one time quite the 
belle of our village. Father was wealthy, 
and we were all as happy as the day was 
long. It was at that Wiaarat riod of 
my life, that my boy-lower, Al Har- 
ley, returned from school, and, from the 
old-time talk of the doll-house and its 
accompaniments, we began to talk of 
real life, and a future in each other's eo 
ciety. IL lowed the handsome fellow, and 
when he asked me to be his wife, my an- 
swer came from my heart 

Ah, Mabel! the days that followed 
were fraught with life's best hopes, and 
I was happ Allen was to settle in our 
village, and there pursue the practice of 
medicine, which was his chosen profes- 
sion, and already the «pot for our house 
was chosen. All the long winter and 
spring my busy fingers worked on, and 
before the warm weather came, | had a 
pile of blankets, and sheets, and all the 
necessary househokd and table linen, 
ye in the chest in the garret. 

y Aunt Alice, whose name | bear, sent 
me her old-fashioned silver service, and 
father added the set of china 
that could be found. Allen and I used 
te look these things over and talk of the 


| Sicasoma, and” te whole earth reload 


Wor , her, curls down over her sheulders, and 


" naid Joe, and took aim with pre. | had teased her a long while, until the 


of me, and she cried : 


ha days that would surely come, and 
our ittle home, which was now un- 
der the process of building. 


Nellie, poor child, came back to die in 
my pone 4 wos years later; and he, poor 
misguided wretch, lived on. Heaven 
alone knows where he now wanders 

Upstairs in the old greem chest lie the 
cherished objects which im those happy 
days | se leved toleok upon. They are 
all that I have left. 





tall pine trees, and the green-capped 
me@untains } 

There was not a ruffle upon the lake | 

bul, Whe my owe heart, it lay 
Serene, and beautifu stood 
watching it until Allen came up, spran 
over the gate, and stood beside me. 
little dart of pain ran through me, and 
I sighed, when a — breeze rippled | 
isturbed its glassy | 
surface. 

“Ohl T said. 

** What is it, Allie?’ 

“I only—— Well, it was nothing. I 
was only thinking.” 

“I have a letter for you,"’ he said, 
ss a tiny white missive from his 
pocket; “ I know that it is from 
sume achool friend who wants to come to 
spend the summer, and officiate as 
maid at your wedding. I say it's too 
bad. It will destroy our peace." 

I laughed, and opened it. It was 
written in a delicate hand upon scented | 
mper, and was so very like the writer, 
Nellie Ellis, that I did not need to look | 
at the signature to know at once its 
origin. 

*T am coming, Allie, to stay all the | 
summer, if you will let me," she wrote ; 
‘and I shall, of course, expect to be | 
bridesmaid, when you marry your hand- 
some young doctor,”’ | 

* Didn't I tell you so?" he said, tri- 
umphantly. “I knew how it would be." 

I coaxed him back into good humor, 
and we sat there chatting of our happy 
future until it grew late, and father 
called ua, 

The next week Nellie came, and IT) 
shall never forget how lovely she looked, | 
as she ceamnall trem the carriage, and | 
came into our little parlor, She wore a | 
traveling suit of light gray, and a dainty | 
little hat, which rested upon her curls | 
like a crown, and made the sweet child- 
face even prettier than ever. 

**What a sweet little nest, Allie,”’ she 
said, after | had removed the hat and | 
mantle. ‘I know I shall be more than 
contented here with you. And so, 
brownie, you are going to be married ! 











think of it. Is he handsome ’"’ 

| 

| “Of course you think so. Well, I 
hope so, for I think it must be dreadful 


| to marry a plain man."’ 
I amiled at her, and called her a baby; 
and thus Nellie began her visit. 
| Allen came that evening, and I saw 
| the admiration in his en, when he be- 
held her. She was really shy, and crept 
away into the shadow of the rose-bush 
near the door, and sat down, pulling the 
j ears of my tortoise-shell kitten, ont not 
until Allen went and gave her his hand, 
could we draw her from her hiding- 
place. 
She was a mere child, and would shake 


laugh, until | wanted to clasp her in my 

arma and kias her. I think Allen felt so, 

too, for at such times the great gray eyes 

| grew soft and beautiful, and the smile 
upon his lips tender and fond. 

He loved to set her upon the fence be- 

| fore the door, and laugh when she cried 

out that she should fall; and when he 


bright eyes were brighter with tears, he 

would go, and putting both arms around 

| her, lift the wee thing down and pat her 
head. 

I thought nothing of it, but, idle fool 

| that I was, went on with my work, and 

left them to themselves. | was only too 

lad to see them happy. I never 

dreamed Urat aught could come between 

him and me. | thought the love which 


alone could part us; but, alas! | knew 
nothing of the canker at ita roots. 

One day 1 came upon them as they 
sat under the tree behind the house, and 
I saw her hand in his, and heard her 
aay 
' “Allen, you are a naughty, naughty 
wry 


He laughed, and leaned over and kissed 
her. IL would have gone away and left 
them, but her sharpeyes caught a glimpse 


Come, Allie, and scold this bad boy.”’ 

I went and sat down beside them, and 
tried to be merry, but, oh! there was a 
bitter, bitter pain at my heart, and | 
could not crush back the dreadful light | 
which had se suddenly gleamed upon 
me. 

The summer days passed on, and 1 
saw that these two hearts were each day 
drawing nearer, and my poor love drift- 
ing away, but | kept a seal upon my lips, 
and smothered the sorrow which was de- 
vouring me | 

At last, one night I went up to my 
recom, and sitting there, | penned a note 
which I meant to send him early in the 
morning. | told him that I had seen 
his love for her, and gave him to her 
with my blessing, Heaven only knows 
the tears which those lines cost me, but 
I believe [arose from my desk stronger 
than before. 

I lay down upon my bed and wept for 
hours, until sleep came and hushed my 
grief. It was late in the night when | 
awoke, and I found that I had left the 
window open, and the night air was fall- 
ing upen me. | arose, and went to close 
it. T looked out. It was almost as bright 
as day, and | could see afar out over the 
lake. I looked until I Ww tired, and | 
was about to leave the window, when a 
light figure crossed the broad belt of 
moonlight on the lawn. 

i started up with acry. Some vague, 
unknown fear crept over me, and | went 
into Nellie’s chamber. The little room 
was as still as death, and the bed not 
slept in. 

A little white note thuttered down 
from the mantel, and | stooped and 
Tr nt +o It was the same dainty 

that i i read before, on the door- 
step, in the early June. 

“ Allie, forgive me for my wre 1 love 
him, love him dearly, and he has told me that 
he cannot, will not, live without me Forgive 
and forget your erring “Nevius” 

I sank down upon the floor, and all 
became dark and confused. When | 
awoke, it was many weeks later, and the 
sinful lovers far, far away. 

Mabel, child, the weary years have 
dragged on, and I have kept up with 
them, and that is all. I have not lived, 
I have not hoped. 





at work, or amusing himself ; 
asleep, is receiving 
hecessary to fit him for action; but the 
hours spent in dozing and slumbering 
are wasted without either pleasure or | 
| promt. 
the seldomer you will be confined to it. 
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To REMOVE tattoo marks from the 
| akin, blister the ee a 


k down u the | little larger than the : keep 

*.. f.- tl vill and 1 saws little | oe ee ae _ =o eins. 

ques apse her lips. She was praying = ie = pete ee eek Lae 
ee will disappear. 

CAUGHT IN MY OWN TRAP. To Revive Wereerep Flowers — 

; Plunge the stems into water, and 

BY kK. L. H. by the time the water is the flowers 


Dora and I had been silent fully fifteen 
minutes—an unusual eccurence for us— 
when she suddenly broke out into one of 
her gayest, sweetest peals of laughter. 
The cars were going at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, but Dora's laugh rang out 


| above all their noise and confusion. 


“ What is it Dora, you witch you?" I 
said, half piqued that she had not at first 
told me what pleased her, and laughed 
afterwards. 

** Nothing, Nell, only I was just think- 
ing of something funny. Do you see that 
gentleman in front of us, with the beau 
tiful black whiskers and dreamy brown 
eyes? Well, he's been watching you be- 
hind that book for the last half hour, 
looking as if he would love to take a bit 
of the red roses on your cheeks. Don't 
blush, but he is in love with you, I'll bet 
my gold thimble on it. I was just think- 
ing of some of the stories I have read 
about young ladies mistaking handsome 
you fellows for their brothers, etec., 
and thought what fun it would be if you 
could only manage to mistake that gen- 
tleman for your brother Fred."’ 

I was ready for fun in a moment. 

**Tell you what I'll do,’’ I broke out, 
eagerly. ‘You know [ haven't seen 
Fred since I went to school, three years 
age; of course he's changed a great deal 
since then. Well, if that literary gentle- 
man with brown eyes (he is handsome, 
isn't he Dora?) should get off at our sta- 
tion; 1 wait till he gets mixed up in 
the crowd, see him cndloute for the first 
time, rush up to him ina flutter of de- 
light, call him brother Fred, and give 
him such a kissing as he hasn't had since 
he saw his sweetheart last.” 

Yes, I would, if I were you,”’ said 
Dora, sarcastically. ‘* You daren't, you 
know.”’ 

“Don't [I dare, though? wait and 


nee, 

And so I dropped back into the cushion 
in silence till the train stopped at our 
station. 

Dora gave me a wicked look, and whis- 
pered that she knew my courage would 
fail me, for the gentleman was really get- 
ting off. 

I was not to “be triumphed over, 
though ; and 80, as we stepped out on 
the platform I saw the literary gentleman 
standing amidst the crowd, and with a 
little bound threw myself in his arms, 
and kissing him full in the mouth, hys- 
terically exclaimed— 

‘Fred, you dear brother, how do you 
do?" 

I caught a glimpse of Dora—she was 
in danger of going into convulsions. | 
Was expecting to hear the stranger say, 
confusedly, that there was some mistake, 
but, to my surprise, he gave me a hearty 
embrace—kissed me two or three times— 
said he was well—that I grew a great 
deal ; and igquired for my little friend 
Dora—who, all this time, was exciting 
the sympathies of the crowd, as they sup- 
posed she was insane, judging from her 
frantic laughter. 

‘Father and mother are expecting 
you, Nellie, and are so impatient they 
can scarcely wait to see you. | was afraid 
you would not know me, but I am really 
glad that my image has been treasured 
up #0 conchae in my sister's heart." 

I was bewildered beyond measure. It 
really was Fred, then, and [ had not 
known him? I felt slightly ridiculous, 
and while introducing Dora to my bro- 
ther, whispered her to keep quiet in re- 
ference to my intended trick. 

I was too much confused to think of 
inquiring how he came to be in the cars 
without seeing me ; s0 we all went to the 
carriage which was waiting for us, and 
drove rapidly to our home. 

I had never known Fred to be so affec- 
tionate. He held my hands in his own 


| all the time, and kissed me at unneces- 


sary intervals ; but to tell the truth, I had 

never loved him half so well before— 

never thought him half so handsome. 
We reached the gate. Mother kissed 


me and cried over me; father repeated | 


it ; and finally a frank, hearty voice broke 
out with— , 

** Hallo, sis ! aren't you going to notice 
your seapegrace of a brother at all’”’ 

And to my astonishment, a handsome 
fellow L had not yet seen gave me a gen- 
uine hug, and a kiss that you could have 
heard across the yard. 

** There is some mistake,"’ [murmured, 
“are you my brother Fred? I thought 
that gentleman was,"’ pointing to the 
handsome gentleman I had embraced at 
the depot, 

* Why, sis, are you crazy? Of course 
I'm your brother, and that fellow there 
is my college chum, Archie Winters, who 
went half way up the line to meet you, 
What are you blushing at, Nell? I didn't 
have time to go, and let him take your 
picture with him, so that he would be 
sure and know you. He's been playing 
off some of his mad pranks, and passing 
himself off for me, I) warrant.” 


I looked at Archie Winters beseech- 


| ingly, and as they were all going into the 


house, I whispered to him: 

** For pity's sake do not speak of that 
mistake. How could it have hap- 
pened *" 

*“Toverheard you talking in the cars, 
and will keep your secret only on one 
condition,” 

lie whispered something to me that 
made my face flush scarlet ; but I was at 
his mercy, and said I would think of it, 
reader ; and to the delight of the whole 
family—Dora and Fred. in particular— 
Archie and [were married in less than 
six months. And Dora said to me, as I 
bade her good-bye, that it would give un- 
speakable delight to Fred and herself, if 
I would attend their wedding in a month 
to come, and I did se. | 

_— is <a | 

Ear.y Kistxo.—There is no time spent 
so stupidly as that which inconsiderate 
people ~ in a morning, between sleep- 
ing and waking. He who is up may be 

he who is | 
the refreshment 


The sooner you leave your bed, | 


_——_— ~<—— 


PLEASURES come like oxen, and go | 


‘ away like post-horses. ' 


will revive. The ends of the stalks 
should then be cut off; and the flowers 
should be put to stand in cold water, and 
they will keep fresh for several days, 


To CLEAN ALABASTER OnsEcTs.—Ala. 
baster objects “ liable to become yellow 
by keeping, and are a injured 
_ smoke, dust, etc. y ~! ny in 
some measure, restored by wash with 
soap and water, then with clear water, 
and polished with shav Grease 
spots may be removed either by rubbing 
with tale powder, or oil of turpentine. 
To Remove Water Stains rrox 
Buack Crapre.—When a drop of water 
falls on a black crape veil or collar, it 
‘leaves a conspicuous white mark. To 
obliterate this, spread the crape on a 
table (laying on it a large book or a 
paper-weight to keep it steady), and 
| ae ee oe eer old 
lack silk. With a large camel's hair 
brush dipped in common ink, go over 
the stain; and then wipe off the ink 
with a little bit of old soft silk. It will 
dry immediately, and the white mark 
| will be seen no more. 

Worth REMEMBERING.—Benzine and 
common clay will clean marble. 

Castor oil is an excellent thing to 
soften leather. 

Lemon juice and glycerine will remove 
tan and freckles. 

A dose of castor oil will aid you in re- 
moving pimples. 

Lemon juice and gencine will cleanse 
and soften the hands. 

Spirits of ammonia, diluted a little, 
will cleanse the hair very thoroughly. 

Lunar caustic carefully applied so as 
not to touch the skin, will destroy warts. 

Powdered nitre is good for removi 
freckles. Apply with a rag moiste 
with glycerine. 

To obviate offensive perspiration wash 

| your feet with soap and diluted spirits 
of ammonia. 

The juice of ripe tomatoes will remove 
the stain of walnuts from the hands 
without injury to the skin, 

SUBSTANCES IN THE Eye.—A_ sub- 
stance getting in the eye may either lie 

| disengaged on its surface, or, having 
penetrated the external coat, may there 
remain fixed. In the former case, it is 
easily removed by a camet-hair pencil, 
| or a piece of paper rolled into the size of 
| a crow-quill, with the end softened in 
| the mouth. Sometimes the substance 
sticks in the corner, when, if it cannot 
be removed with a probe or fine force: 


the point of a lancet should be caref ir 


passed under it so as to lift it out. 

the removal cannot be effected without 
| considerable difficulty, it is better to 
| leave it to be detached by ulceration, 
| taking every precaution to keep off undue 
| inflammation, by avoiding a strong light, 
| fomenting with warm water, etc. To 
* remove Tin’ particles of gravel, lime, 
ete., the eye should be syringed with 
| lukewarm water till free from them. 
| Be particular not to worry the eye under 
| the impression that the substance is still 


there, which the enlargement of some of 


the minute vessels makes the patient 
believe to be actually the case. 
——_— 


READERS AND WRITEBS. 


Reading without purpose is mpeg we | 
not exercise. More is got from one 
|on which the thought settles for a defi- 
nite end in knowledge, than from libra- 
ries skimmed over by a wandering eye. 
A cottage tlower gives honey to the bee, 
|a king's garden none to the butterfly. 
Youths who are 
| careers, or ambitious of distinction in 


such forms of literature as require fresh- 


ness of invention or originality 
thought, should avoid the habit of in- 
| tense study for many hours at a stretch. 
| There is a point in all tension of the in- 
tellect beyond which effort is only waste 
| of strength. Fresh ideas do not readily 
spring up within a weary brain; and 
whatever exhausts the mind not only en- 
feebles its power, but narrows its scope. 
| We often see men who have over-read at 
college, entering upon life ~~ 7 as 
if they were about to leave it. y 
have not the vigor to cope with their 
own generation, for their own generation 
is young, and they have wasted the nerv- 
ous energy which supplies the sinews of 
war to youth, in its contest for fame or 
fortune. Study with regularity, at set- 
tled hours. Those in the forenoon are 
the best, if they can be secured. The 
man who has acquired the habit of study, 
though for only one hour every day m 
the year, and keeps to the one t ~~ 
studied till it is mastered, will be start 

to see the way he has made at the end of 
the twelvemonth. He is seldom over- 
worked who can contrive to be in ad- 
vance of his work. If you have three 
weeks before you to learn somethii 
which a man of average quickness cou 
learn in a week, learn it the first week, 
and not the third. Business dispatched 
is business well done, but business hurried 
is business ill done. In learning what 
others have thought, it is well to keep 
in practice the power to think for ones 
self. When an author has added to your 
knowledge, pause and consider if you 
can add nothing to hie. 1 Bo ust contenens 
to have learned a m heart; tr 
and deduce from fa corrollary not ton 
the book. Spare no pains in collecting 
details before you generalize; but it # 
only when details are generalized that 4 
truth is . The tendency to ge? 
eralize is universal with all men whe 
achieve great success, whether i art. 
literature or action. The habit of gee 
eralizing, though at first gained with 
care and caution, secures, by practice, 4 
comprehensiveness of j t and ® 
promptitude of decision, which a ' 


| the crowd like intuitions of 


ius. 
indeed, nothing more distinguishes ~ 
man of genius from the mere man © 
talent than the facility of generalizing 


the various details, each which = 
mands the aptitude of a # tale ~ 
bnt all which can only be gathered i 


a whole by the grasp of a mind which 
may have no special aptitude for any- 
ry : easy 
TEMPERANCE and exercise are 
enough: when added to the — 
uility of the mind, they constitute 
that is wanting for our happiness. 
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SEMPER FIDELIS. 
BY @UBANNA GS 


) oon forgotten ! In thy (raaquil sleeping 





must seem dreary 


A little while the pathwa 
ar veiled a dear one 


When change or death 


weary. 
And seek new friends to fll the vacant space 





A while it may be that our hearts endeavor 
Their faith to keep, unaltered, to the dead ; 
But Love i* vange 


~ Never, 
And etill the daly round remaine to tread. 
Yet in one heart the olden chimes are ringing ; 


rhine— 
O happy thought that every day i? bringing 
The union nearer of her soul and thine! 
Though in her eare thy name is never spoken, 
Thy memory —T by all beside, 


Deep in her heart the troth remains unbroken 
Till Death unites whom Life did but divide 


JISPER ONSLOW’S WIFE. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 
AUTHOR OF “THE COST OF CONQUEST,” ETC. 
[This serial was commenced in No. 37. Back 
numbers can be obtained from all pewadealers 


throughout the United States, or direct from 
this office ) 


CHAPTER LIIL 
THE TRUTH AT LAST, 


‘ 


Thin 
Should be without regard. 


without remedy 
hat’ done is done 
— Shakespeare 


i tt i a ttt at ed 


Society—that is, the West-end portion 
of London life—never knew how much 
of truth or falsehood there was in the 
last sentence which fell from the lips of 
the haughty and beautiful but utterly 
guilty creature who had been its idol and 
ornament for a few brief seasons. The 
first report that got about was that 
Muriel Onslow, being insane, had mur- 
dered her former rival, but the full con- 
fession of Ralph Rutherford, and a letter 
to the T'imes Ernest Dormer, unde- 
ceived all except those few wrongheaded 
people who would not be undeceived— 
and there are such people in the world— 
and who preferred to look upon the awful 
Kingcolm tragedy as a romance of love 
and jealousy of modern times. 

Perhaps only the four people who stood 
round nearest the poor corpse when the 
last effort of her life was an avowal of 
her guilt were the only persons in the 
oad besides her murderer who knew for 
a certainty that the beautiful heiress and 
the guilty, depraved Teresa Sclavoni 
were one and the same person, 

Mrs. Bellew had told Cuthbert Win- 
stanley that Doris inherited nothing of 
ood from her mother’s side. It m 

s0 that the evil in her was inherent, 
and had grown for want of a firm guiding 
hand to Son it; or it might be that in 
her free, unfettered life in Mexigo her 
passionate nature had yielded to tempta- 
tion in the first place, and sin had grown 
upon sin, one being committed to conceal 
another. It was over now; her sin and 
its atonement were alike consummated, 
and there only remained to bury her out 
of sight and ken, and pray that heaven | 
might have mercy upon her guilty soul. 

e truth was tocome out now. Ralph 
Rutherford, taken red-handed on the very 
scene of his crime, furious and desperate, 
and almost the madman he had been 
made out to be for so many years, told 
his whole story, and did not hide one 
article of his guilt. He had married 
Joris Carlyon in Mexico, believing her 
to be what she called herself—Teresa 
Sclavoni, a farmer's daughter. 

He told how she had deserted him for | 
the man she had afterwards murdered, 
though the crime had been so well plan- 
ned, and so quietly committed, that it 
ge ony om oy it could be her work. 
She had suddenly disappeared, and he | 
had sought her far and wide, resolving to | 
be revenged on her for her conduct to | 
him. 

‘**And I never found her,’’ he said, 
sullenly, ‘till I came face to face with 
her a great lady.”’ 

** And why did you not make yourself 
known to her?’’ asked the prison chap- 
lain, to whom the revelation was made. 

‘And beg for charity at the hands of 
my wife!’ was the bitter retort. ‘‘ Not 
I! She knew where to find me. She 
could have helped me and kept her child 
from starvation, and she didn’t do it. 
She let me come to England and meet her, 
weary, footsore and ragged, and I swore 
in.that hour that for every pang the boy. 
and I had suffered she should pay tenfold. 

I have kept my word, and I should have 
kept it long ago but for her hellish 
devices.”’ 

‘‘Are you quite sure you are telling 
the truth?’ the chaplain asked, for the 
prisoner's manner was wild and incohe- 
rent, and his words startling and strange. 

**Quite sure, sir—every word of it. 
am standing face to face with a shameful 
death, and with the gallows staring me 
in the face for what I have done, [ am 
not likely to lie. I went to the fancy 
ball she yave, in disguise. I meant to 
meet her and hear what she had to say 
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of for herself; for, beautiful and wicked as 

i. she was, I couldn't help remembering 

» the time when I had believed her to be 

pe all my own, and loved her as honest men 

4 love their true wives, and | think, if she 
had met me anyhow but as she did, | 

-' could have spared her even then.” 

“di ‘But you did spare her—you did not 
harm her then?” 

at “No, sir!’ 

P What did you do” 

he ‘Nothing. She came to meet me, and 

al fell down at my feet in a faint. re 


was no one there, and I laid her on a sofa 
and waited for her to come round, fool 
that I was, and she asked me to drink 
with her. I refused, and’ she left the 
room, and I sat there, worn out and 
weak, and helped myself to the wine she 
had taken out of a cupboard. Fool that 
I was to touch it; but I 
drank from the same. It must have 
na ruse, for I knew nothing after I 
swallowed that glass of wine till I found 
myself in a madhouse, with another 
hame—my very existence blotted out.” 
‘* But you were really insane—the doc- 
tors say so."’ 
“May be, sir—very likely. 


Many a 
man would go mad with less I 
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lace ; 
But youthful hearte of mourning soon grow 


». ; 
Lined by the Grave's stern 


corer one sad life still Memory'’* sun-rays 
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THE 


lieve I was said to be dead, but I don't 


rightly know. My mind kept pretty 


straight, and | managed to escape and do 


what I have done.”’ 
He would listen to no exhortations, 


Would it not griewe thy fithful heart to know 
Life's crowding duties leave no time for weeping, and the chaplain could do nothing with 
Een when our best and dearest lieth low? him. He asked after his child. and 


seemed pleased to hear that he was in 
geod hands, but he refused to see him. 

_“* He's old enough to remember, poor 
little beggar,’ he said, “‘and I don't 
want to stamp his whole life with the 
memory of this lively place. There'll be 
eae 2 of people ready enough to tell him 
nis father was hanged; but there's no 
need for him to know it till they do.”’ 

And so he died, unfriended, impenitent 
and sullen to the last, and long after he 
was laid in his unblessed prison grave, 
Ernest Dormer had corroboration of his 
story from Amphlett Selwyn, in Austra- 
lia, That gentleman declined to come 
to England, but made a clean breast of it. 

* The temptation was very great,”’ he 
wrote. “IT was struggling inst threat- 
ened bankruptcy, and 
offered me a large sum of money down, 
and a certain annuity as long as the man 
could be kept out of the way. I took him 
away as a friend of mine who had taken 
too much wine, and with the help of a 
friend got him safely bestowed in a huna- 
tic asylum. I had no idea who he was, 
or what relation he bore to Miss Carlyon, 
till that lady told me herself. She wished 
me to go to Australia, but I have reason 
to believe she never intended me to get 
there." 

** Indeed she did not,’ thought Ernest 
to himself, when he read the letter. “It 
is just as well for Mr. Amphlett Selwyn 
that he does not come ~ to England. 
He's better where he is, So ends that 
drama,”’ 

| <A terrible drama, truly, but over at 
last, and no one left to remind the public 
of its horrors, save the littl heir, who 
was being brought up in a carefully 
tended seclusion, to be educated and 
made a man of some day, and with a 
bright future before him, when time 
should have dimmed the recollection of 
how his parents died, and made Kingeolm 
Grange once more a fitting home for 
happiness and peace. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
L/ENVOL, 


And what is writ ie writ; 


Would it be worthier — Byron 


} 
The day came at last—a bright, genial 
| spring morning—when Jasper Onslow 
looked the world in the face once more a 
free man. He had been a model pris- 
oner, giving no trouble, asking for noth- 
ing that was beyond the rules of the 
| place, and never complaining, and the | 
governor's hand-shake and little speech | 
of = wishes when he left was earnest 
and kindly spoken. 

Ernest Dormer was waiting for him in 
a cab when he stepped out, pale and 
trembling with excitement and the sense | 
of freedom. Hardly a word was said 
between them as they drove to a remote 
suburb, where lodgings had been taken 
for Muriel. Far away from a" avene of 
his former life, at the foot of lighgate | 
Hill, he found his wife and children, | 
Ernest would not go in with him, but 
bid him good-bye at the door. 

** We will talk about the future another 
time,’’ he said, ‘‘when you have settled | 
down a little.”’ 

Two or three times he went to the lit- 
tle household in the tiny out-of-the-way 
cottage, and various plans were proposed 
for Jasper’s future consideration ; but 
nothing detinite had been settled, when 
one morning he rode out after an ab- 
sence of three or four days, and to his 


|} amazement found the cottage shut up, 


and no trace of any inhabitants to be 
seen, 

The woman from the nearest house 
ran out to answer questions, and in- 
formed him that Mr, Onslow was * gone 
away.”’ 

“Gone! Where?’ 

“T don't know, sir. They went the | 
day before yesterday. The landlord has | 
just been to look over the things. There's | 
no damages to pay for, he says.”’ 

The cottage was let furnished, so that | 
to move away was an easy matter, and | 
the woman could give no information. 

“Tthink there was a letter left at the 
agent’s for you, sir,’’ she said.  ‘* Mrx, 
Onslow said you'd be sure to come and | 
ask for them.” 

“Mrs. Onslow was right,’ he said, 
and went his way to the agent's, where | 
he found a letter from Jasper. 

He could get no more intelligence from | 
the man. He knew nothing about the | 
late tenants of Lawn Cottage. They 
had paid the rent and left the key, and 
there was an end of them as far as he 
was concerned, 

Dreading he scarce knew what, Ernest 
took the letter home to his chambers | 
before he opened it, It was not very 
long, but it left a void in his heart that 
refused to be filled for many a long year. 


| 


“My Deak Oro Fates —I must call you 
eo, even though thie letter ends your friendship 
for me forever. Chood-bye—heaven bless you! 
There's all I have to say. it I were to write a 
hundred sheets It's the substance of it all 
and I write it because we cannot come and tay | 
it with our tongues, Weare going away, Mu 
riel and I, to begin life again where no one can 
tell our children in the time to e 
father’s «in and their mother'® ser 
tace my fellow men yet. I cannot make a fr 
start in England, where my name would be on | 
every one's tongue. When | feel I can hold up 
my head again, 1 will write to you and tell you 
where a letter will find ue if you will write. I 
have found a triend whe has helped me to 










iss Carlyon | 


| ing very old and feeble now, and people 


r POST. 


SATURDAY EVENIN( 


with her baby at the end of it and give 
herself and her new treasure into heav- 
en's keeping. In the very bitterness of 
his grief Tnest persuaded him to let 
him take him away from England and 
the grave, the sight of which left his 
heart so sore, 

Mrs. Hellew was dead. The shock of 
the terrible tragedy at Kingcolm had left 
effects from which she never qaite ral- 
lied, and she sank gradually and died 
about two years after her niece's dread- 
ful end. Septimus Luker had been 
heard of no more from the time he went 
back discomfitted to his Australian prac- 


she loved him atill 

Ruth's headache was ve ry obstinate 
It kept her in the house all that week 
aml prevented her from seeing visitors 
Even Mr. Harry Newton called 





Leonard 


We have received from the 
Seott Publishing Co., New York, the 
British Quarterly Review for July, 1874, 
just reprinted by them. This number 
contains many excellent articles, such as 
“The Depths of the Sea,"’ an acoount of 
recent deep-sea explorations; © David 
Frederick Mtrauss,”' giving a slight 
sketch of his life, his writings and the 


to =e any one ; 


But Sunday came, and Mr 
Foster went te church ; 


Lena, sat Harry Newton 


tice. Anthony Colliver was settled influences that induced his theories; vce ; but that once was enough to show 
quietly down in London with a watchful « Par Russia,"’ an amusai description her that the dear face was ten times 
eye to the welfare of the young heir of of the most eastern part of Siberia, the handsaomer ¢han ever—enough to show 


Kingeoolm, who was placed with aclergy- 
| man's family at Richmond till he should 
| be ready to go to school, 

The two friends joined an exploring 
expedition through British Columbia, 
and were many months penetrating from 
one side to the other of the great conti- 
nent. At last, one summer's day, their 
journeyings came to an end for awhile 
on the banks of the Fraser River at Fort 
} Yale. They were going to rest there a 
few days, and learn some news of the 
outer world, for Yale was not more than 
twenty miles from a seaport, and boasted 
of a& post-office, a church, a school, and 
/® hotel, It was quite a magnificent 
city in their eyes after the unbroken 
solitude of the forests and plains they 
| had crossed. ‘ 

“And [I wonder which is the hotel,” | 
| Ernest said, as they surveyed the town 
from the steep mountain path they had 
to traverse to get to it. “ The houses 
all look alike.”’ 

“Ask at the tirst one,"’ suggested 
Winstanley, and they turned in at the 
gate of a cottage that had a home-like 
and comfortable look, very different from 
the usual style of settlers in the West. 

The windows were open, and two 
pretty children were leaning on the sill 
of the nearest one. 

**Mamma, here's a gentleman,’ said 
the ekler, a boy, as Ernest opened the 
wate, the perfect English accent striking 
oddly on his ear. 

He saw a woman sitting sewing in the 
room on which the door opened, and 
went forward to ask what he wanted to 
know. 

“I beg your pardon, madam," he 


climate, modes of traveling, and man- 
ners and customs of the people,”’ &c. 

Tae Purtosorny oF Srrnrte atin ; 
on, Tuk Parnotowy ano ThratM ent 
or Meprowanta; being two lectures read 
before the New York Liberal Club, by 
Frederic R. Marvin, M. D)., Professor of 
Paychological Medicine and Medical 
Sustepratonse in the New York Free 
Medical College for Women, Published 
by Asa K. Butts & Co,, 36 Dey street, 
New York, and for sale by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, publishers, Phil 
adelphia 


her side, 


her book; but she neither 


preacher said, ‘Too late! too late!’ 


loved face, that it was sinful to love now, 
all she could see 

They met at last, In the porch of the 
church, where his old friends were crowd. 
ing around to weloome him back, Harry 
Newton stopped her, with outstretched 
hand 

* For the sake of old times, Mra, Pow 
ter,” he said, ‘you might shake hands,"’ 

There were so many malicious eyes 
upon her, remembering those old times, 
that she ~ him her gloved fingers, 
murmured a few brief words of weloome, 
and introduced him to her husband, Mr, 
Newton bowed, with cold politeness, and 


ee 


FAITHFUL. 


HY MAY CARLETON 


The November wind, howling around 
the country home of Ruth Foster, tore 
the yellow leaves off the stripped maples, 
and rattled them in dry showers against 
the curtained windows, (nitsile, the 
November day was ending yloomily and 
bleakly enough, with a watery sun going 
down in a sky of lead, and the rising gale 
giving promise of a stormy night, 

But in the parlor where Ruth sat, with 
its curtains drawn, the fire blazing in the 
grate, the pictures and piane, the table 
laden with books, its rich carpet: and 
cushioned chairs, there was comfort and 
cosiness enough, surely. The piano was 
open, with music upon it, as if Ruth had 
but just ceased playing; and she lay back 
in a low chair, looking into the fire, and 
thinking. A handsome face that, look 
ing out from those rich, brown curls, but 
a thought too grave and pale, perhaps, 


within hin own, and led her away. 


Cousin Lena. 
married pair keeping the width of the 
room between them unsocially enough— 
’ he, in an arm-chair by the tire, readis 
over a book. The color tashed into her 
white face, and receded again, at sight 
of him ; but he was shaking hands with 
Mr. Foster, and did not look at her, 
“The light from your windows, here, 
looked so pleasantly genial, Mr, Foster,” 
he waa saying, in his easy way, ‘that 


' began, and a golden head was lifted, and A great deal too grave, surely, for a there waa no resisting it. Lena persisted 
a pair of well-known eyes looked inquir- | bride of one month, and the mistress of she must come in, and get thawed out, 
ingly into his face, such a home as this, It had been her So here we are. | hope we don't in- 

¢ reat of the question wax never dream all her life—poor child! she wax  trude.” 


He glanced, with a slight emile, from 
the paper to the book, and all Ruth's 
shame and despair were in her colorless 
face, 

*“Tlow pale you look, Ruth!"’ Lena 
cried, ‘She ian't much like the rosy 
Ruth you knew three years ago, Harry, 
in she? And she in as sober as a judge, 
too, with a face as long and as solemn as 
any owl's, | shall never get marifed, in 
the world, if it is yoing to make mp such 
an old granny all at once as Huth!" 


only twenty ey from the drudgery 
of a governess, and marry a rich man 
She had attained the desire of her heart 
at last; she waa the wife of—well, not a 
rich man exactly, but one who could give 
her # pretty home, handsome dresses, 
delicate fare, and several servants to wait 
on her. He was double her age. He 
was not handsome, or talented, or pol 
ished, or desirable in any way, except as 
far as his money made him; and she 
had married him in a fit of desperate 
mutiny against her wearisome life. It) Was it marriage, or the man she had 
had been, Marry in haste; looking at her married, that had transformed her? 
as she sat there, you would have said it Harry asked himself the question, and 
was, Repent at leisure. felt that if he wished for vengeance with 

There was a knock at the front door, | ali the vindictiveness of an Indian or a 
An instant after, her cousin, Lena Hewitt, 
rushed in, her whole face in a glow. 

* Ruth! Ruth! was her ery, ‘only 
guess who las come! Oh, you can't! 
Why, your old beau, Harry Newton!’ 

She threw herself into a seat, this im- 
petuous Lena, making it creak under her, 
awiyhran on: 

** He came this afternoon by the train, 
1 was down at the station, and knew him 
the moment he appeared, though it is 
three years since he went away, Oh, 
Ruth! he is just as handseme ax ever he 
can be, and he is rich, for he told me se, 
Ile said he had been away making his | 
fortune: and now he had come back for 


rang forward with an 
jad surprise, and caught 


spoken, for he » 
exclamation of - 
her in his arms, 

It was Muriel Onslow, and the stal- 
wart, bronzed, hearty-looking man who 
came out of an inner room at her sur- 
prised cry, was Jasper. 

They were found at last—here on the 
very contines of civilization ; he holding 
ap of trust as manager and overseer 
of a large district of mining operations ; 
she, respected and admired by all who 
knew her. Not to be persuaded to re. 
turn to the world in, though their 
old friends strove hard during their brief 
stay to induce them to give up life in 
the wilds and return. 

It was something to have found them, 
to know that they were safe and well ; 
but the pleasure was pointed with pain 
at having to leave them there. 

Sooner or later the mal du pays does 
its work upon all, and there came a time 
when, his children growing up, and 
money accumulating in useless heaps in 
his western home, Jasper Onslow and | 
Muriel made up their minds to come 
home. 

* For their children’ sake," they said 
to themselves, but really to satisfy their 
own longing. Not into the fashionable 
world—noet into Park-lane, or the put 
lieus of the West, but into a big, old- 


her, and tried to make her talk, as they 
had used to talk, long, long oof 
books, and art, and music, and foreign 
lands and all the old things that had 
been so delicious, It was hard, at first, 
| to win from her more than monosyllables ; 
but Harry Newton was not to be resisted, 
and presently she was the Ruth of ether 
days, Mr. Foster, to whom this conver 


chair, and snored audibly, and Lena 
yawhed behind a novel, and got thigety 
at last, and insisted on going home. 

* What talkers you two ave!'’ she said, 
“and all about things no one else under 
stands, You have set Mr. Foster asleep, 





madly, and passionately, and wickedly 


her his look of stern reproach for herself, 
and his disdainful glance at the man by 
The service and the sermon 
were all thrown away on Mix, Foster that 
morning. She never lifted her eyes from 
naw a word 
there, nor heard a syllable of what the 


the passionate cry of her den pairing 
heart was all she coukd hear; that be. | 


know what it had coet her te send that 


and 
right opposite them, beside her cousin 
She knew he 
was there almost before she saw him, and 
she had only dared to look once—only 





the servant tekd him Mra. Poster was tur 
aml how was he te 


Mr. Foster, who never had anything te | 
say to strangers, drew his wife's arm the door that made her heart bound, 


That evening, Mr, Newton called, with | jooking man stood before her in the 
They found the newly. | , 


| 


a| 
Sunday paper; she, at the table, bending | face full of intinite love. 





3 


home With a ory, she started, and ted 
toward him—tled for more than life— 
from herself ' 

‘What's the matter with you?’ Mr 
Foster asked ; but Ruth could net tell 
him. She could only cling to his arm, 
aml ery out to be taken home, antil her 
stolid liege lon! began te think his wife 
had lost her <enses 

Hugh Foster took his wife home, and 
for three long months after she never 
left it. The hickden agony she had saf- 
fered—the dark despair, and the scene 
of that night, combined te prostrate her, 
txaly amd mind. She was raving before 
morning in the delirium of fever, and 
while gloomy November wailed itself 
out, and the snows of December and 









































































January blew, she tossed in her k- 
ened room, only praying that th 
would end it all. ut death, that 
ties from the wretched andl seeks out 


the happy, passed on without a victim, 
And Kuth took up the burden of life 
again, with a better prayer in her heart 
—a prayer for patience, 
. . . . 


Eight years after, in widow's weeds, 
Ruth Foster sat at her fireside one night, 
alone, thinking. She was think# of 
the past. She could think of it without 
self reproach, for she had been a true 
and faithful wife to the man she had 
never loved, and he had passed out of 
life with her hand clasped in his, She 
had not been happy, but she had been 
= jent and true; and to-day her reward 
mul come. A letter from one she had 
net seen for eight years—from one who 
had been a wanderer over the earth, and 
who had come back to her as faithful to 
her memory as she had been to the hus- 
| band she had never loved! 

While she saat, there was a knock at 


The next instant, a tall, distinguished- 
loorway. 
‘Huth,’ he «aid, advancing, ‘‘am I 


forgiven?’ 
She held out both her hands, with a 


‘Dear Harry,’’ she said, ‘we are to 
be happy at last ?"’ 

Happy at last! Yea, she had been 
faithful, 


and she had found her reward, 
DIFFIDENCE, OR BASHFULNESS. 


—_—>_ -_— = 


We receive a great many letters from 
persona who complain that they suffer 


extremely in Co; of diffidence, 
or bashfulneaa, which they have found it 





Corsican, he had it. He sat down beside | yradually, in a greater or leas degree, 


| 


sation was all Greek, lay back in his | 


fashioned house in Camberwell, with seme one—‘the girl | left behind me,’ 

a garden and shading trees. There they he said, to share it. Ain't you surprised, | and me too, nearly. Huth, come to tea, | 
live—Jasper a gray-haired man now, | Ruth?’ tomorrow evening, Hlagh will come, 
not from years, but from sorrowful ex- Yeu.” , too, and Harry is to be there,”’ 

perience ; their son, a tall stripling, Lena Hewitt looked at her cousin for * You will not fail to come,’ Mr. New 
going to college in a few months; their the first time, struck by her changed | ton said, retaining her hand one tistant, 
daughter a reproduction of the Muriel voice. But Mrs, Foster was bolding up | and mesmerizing her with his blac eyes 


mbre bred se tame 
brat ber bus 


She would have refused 
enough to know her danger 
band had woke up, and was accepting for 
both 

“Oh, yes, we'll wo, Mr. Newton, 
said, ‘amd you must come and spend the 
next evening with us."’ 

So fate willed it, and Muth went with 
her husband, They found Harry New 
ton smoking a cigar, and pacing up and 
down the parden walks, anmeony the chead 
leaves, as they opened the yate Ile 
Hung away his ciyar, and advanced to 
meet them, as he used te advance, with 
that same bright smile, in the clear old 
lays. 

“At hast!’ he said. 
were not coming at all, Mrs 

She heard the bitterness 
but she would mot hook at hoon 
moutterly wretched, me hopelessly tines 


a handsereen before her face, and Lena | 
could vot see the white change that had 
passed over it, 

‘He asked for you,’’ Lena ran on, 
“the first thing, and you ought to have 
seen his look when T told him you were 
married, | declare he seemed as if you 
might have knocked him down with a 
feather. ‘Married! he kept repeating, 
as if he could not believe his ears; * mar 
ried! Ruth married?” * Yes,’ said I, ‘te 
Mr. Hugh Foster.’ Ruth, really you 
ought to have seen his face—it was as 
eww asa farce, its blank consternation’ 

Lena ought to have seen the face hid 
len by the handsereen—its ghastliness 
might have startled her, But she could 
not, aml she rattled on 

‘IT do think he is as much mlove with 
you as ever, and oh, how handsome he 
Won't he be a prize, with his good 


Chisholm of old days. 

Hither came Anthony Colliver, grow 
whisper that the bright-eyed boy and 
the pretty girl will have all his money 
when he dies, 

Hither, too, came Ernest Dormer and 
Cuthbert Winstanley, old and tried 
friends, with many new ones to whom 
the old house is a pleasant place ; but 
the light of the home, the guiding spirit 
of them all, is Muriel, Not the golden- 
haired Muriel of the old Kingeolm days— 
bitter ex perience has turned the “threads 
of living yolA” to silver now; not the 
passionate Medea who sacrificed every 
thing to her revenge, but a gentle, 
motherly woman, calmly happy,  de- 
votedly attached to her children, aden 
ing her husband. The bitterness of all 
that is gone by is past for ever now, and 


DT thought you 
booster 

tte bea tenner, 
She Warn 


In 


Jasper Onslow's wife is wont to declare looks, and his new-made riches, for some able, so dreadfully atiraid of her own 
that she would change places with no of us forlorn damsels, now that you are cowardly, rebellious heart, that she dared 
woman upon earth, for in her declining out of the way’ I say, though, Muth, net look up. 

don't be angry; you ought to have waited Mir. Newton led them inte the hetse, 


years she has found— 
aml took a seat beside ber on the sofa 
The contrast between the 
so yrent® between ber biatelscne 
lover, whe talked so brilliantly, and was 
the life of the company, and the lull, 
middle ayed man, whe pase at him va 
cantly, and had nothing Huth 
clenched her hands ino pale desperation, 
and looked out) through 


a month longer before becoming Mrs, F 
lam afraid you liked Henry better than 
you ever did Hugh. 1 must be off now; 
Harry's coming to our house to tea, and 
I punt ahrate heal “a minute te run on amd 
tell you the news,’’ 

She was off like a whirlwind, As the 
door closed, the handscreen fell from be 
fore the face of Kuth Foster, and it was 


lhomestic happiness, the only biie# 
(1 Paradise that hae survived the tall 


{THK END. |} 
_—_— SS 


Povenry,—What poverty Not 
destitution, but poverty? It has many 
shapes —aspects almost as various as the 
minds and circumstances of those whom 


tween Was 


ee 4 


tee may 


the witehow at 


it Visits, ng: os r the wilds, it white ax the face of a dead woman. An. the darkenimy river tlowing calmly along, 
- a } sa nad aborer in the cottage, 1 awful despair had seized ler in these and knew, for the first time, the degree 
is hardship and privation ; to the proud, few moments, What had she done? of mad wretchedness that diives women 


thts eaves Deseo him fe i! Reaves tees it in clingrace ; amd to the miser, it is des Harry, hey darling, ber lover, whom she | to hide their misery in such places 
yee, Se homaae be pony tot you end youre 1, baer. It isa spectre, haunting the man had never expected to nee again, back, It is said that the wreatest misery of 
we never meet = ae hone these be mover in bar lives < are, — Suen SS aang cit din ail eaten ten, eects meatal (tenk eocln te the bmemtedae that Gas 
ches we reek cash “ther tm ‘he next eons. ten, wat - ? ht —— eby os What is he had gone to win for her; Harry back, have lost heaven through then own 
This letter ie fur Muriel as well ae myseit, | 't 't reality It in really a deticiency of | yiat nhe another man's wife! All her fault. [t was Huth Foster's greatest 
Poor girl, oe broke — ee ee not P wapnetodagg = e ae pes present love falne, every promise broken; marred minery now—her happiness lad been 
the sea. * Lat your quod wishes give us (hud speed this bog hee a sory 4 a a te a man she denvined, and Harry here’ her own work from tist to best. She 
~ Yours, in heartielt gratitude, we a oe wy EM, Mr. Hugh Foster, a grave, stoop. was thinking this later in the evening, 


“ Jasren Onstow.” 


Ernest went straight to Anthony Col- 
liver’s lodgings—handsome chambers 
now ywed him the letter. 

* You were the friend,’’ he said. 


worth all the apprehensions and grief it 
occasions? Ia it an adequate cause for 
the gloom of the merchant, the discon 
tent of the artizan, the foreboding sighs 
of the mother, the ghastly dreams which 
haunt the avaricious, the humiliation of 


an she stood in the moonlit porch, book 
ing up at the cold Noverber meen saul 
ing through banks of ragyed black 
clouds, She was thinking it with a bit 
terness of heart, that was like the bitter 
ness of death, when one stennl 


shouldered, plodding sert of man, comin 
in at half-past six to his dinner, found 
his bride lying in the darkened parlor on 
a lounge, her face buried in the pillow, 
She shrank away as he touched sa an 
if his tingers were hot irons, and never 


mertine 


**Well, yea, I was,’ the old man re- . Th : 
’ ** He wanted the chance, and | the ng — . rage eg sufferings: looked up asshe answered him. It was beside her—some one whom she had ne 
gave it to him ; but I know no more than | “'* . wea, 4 yj ag ry the nature of only a bad headache. The darkness, cause to look at, to know 
you where he is gone.”’ ered” ———- man A gee i wlitude, and a cup of tea, by-and-by) ‘Ruth,’ was his reproachful ery, 
Nor did any one else. There was no ‘ ahi L, 7 oe evils, involved would cure her. ie was to go and take “why did you not wait? You have 
clue. No such name red upon the rua ae st ong J of the comforts his dinner, and let her alone. {made us both aiserable for life, but my 
books of any ship which had sailed or | ‘” Th | - ine we we P unimpaired, Mr. Foster took his dinner philosophi- misery is nothing to yours. There is 
sing to sail, and no trace could be ue life in more than foul, and the | cay emmugh. And, lying face down. despair in your face, new. Oh, Kath, 


wan 
ent of the family anywhere. The cab- | 
man had taken them to the King’ s-cross | 
station—that was all they could learn ; 
and time went by, weeks, months, and , 
years, and their names grew to be for- 


gotten. 

Five years after Jasper Onslow was 
set free from prison, Ernest Dormer and 
Cuthbert Winstanley went on their 


ourselves to view those above us without 
admiration and envy, and never look 
upon those below us with contempt. 


body than raiment; and the untimely ward on her sofa, in the dusky gloom of _ Kuth, what have you done ’ 


a a ‘> — would bon a the dying tire, Ruth listened to the dix “De po want te «rive me mad?’ 
wtead a « — oa mal November wind howling and wailing she cried out, in passionate desperation, 
a ’ E around the house like a despairing spirit, ‘‘(io, and leave me, Harry! Go, on 


— shall die "’ 

Twill not leave you! 
oul’ he saul, vehemently 
tuth! leave this man whem you abhor, 
and tly with me, whem you love We 


with but ome ery in her heart, * Too 
late! tow late"’ tr she had but waited 
four poor weeks longer, how blest her 
whole life might have been! And now 
it was to late! She had thought him 
dead or falwee—she had thought the vid 


Userunt KeLes.—We should accustom I cannot leave 


| 


| lenitive of our sorrows amdlthe multiple: | 


MEN are too prome to view their own 
jerrorms and failings with unlulgence, 
whilst they visit these of others with 


Huth, | 


| two to three hours 


travels together. Ernest was the bach- Little souls fall down and worship may be happy yet, for— 

/elor he always would be. His friend grandeur, without reflecting that admi- love had died out. And now, when all But she would not wait for him te 
had won and lost a pretty and gentle ration is due only to virtue and good- was over, and she had lost him forever, finish. The parlor door was opening 
‘wife who only lived a year, lie down — ness. through her own fault, she knew how her husband was coming to take her ! 


impossible to overcome, Most of these 
letters are from young men; but some 
of the writers are middle-aged. We re- 
ceive very few indeed from ladies, either 
okd or 4 We have yiven some 
attention to the su a are satiatiod 
that diffidence is much more common 
than is generally supposed. Many peo- 
ple, it is probable, have suffered from it 
all their lives, and yet have never spoken 
of the embarrassment which it has occa- 
sioned them to any one, 

The question which is constantly ad- 
dressed to us ia, whether there is any 
cure for it? The answer is, that in most 
casos, porbaps in all, it may be overcome 





























































and usually almost entirely. Sometimes 
we believe that it arises principally from 
iN health, When the bady is not strong, 
the spirits are apt to be weak, irresolute, 
timid and retiring. In such cases the 
firat thing to be attended to is the gene- 


ral improvement of the health, The a 
cause whieh we have mentioned, how. 1 
ever, is by no means the only one, Some : 
wrsons are bern to diffidence. It is 


wreditary, and runs in the blowt of 
families. 

Free and familiar with 
cheerful companions, espectally of one's 
own age, in one of the most eflective 
remedies for constitutional diffidence; 
while at the same time youny people are 
often rendered more diffident by contig 


deme bation 


in daily contact with rough, assuming, ’ 
and arrogant natures,  Hespeet and con : 
fidence manifested toward. personnes beget . 4 
confidence in those for whem they are : ; 
shown: while brow beating Cron st romper H ; 
nature inspires selfalistrust, whieh is } , 4 
another name for diffidence A reselute 
and persevering will te overcome ith :.4 
dlenee works in thin, as in almost every ' 
thing else, powerfully. Self contidence— 
self reliance—can be cultivated, Think 
beforchand just what you wish te cde, 
just how you wish to act, and newer per 
mit yourself to falter, You will be sur 
prised that) your diffiddence could be 
overcome so easily; and after a while, 
that you should ever have experienced 
such a feeling 

: 

—_ -_ - 
Lavine AND Fannin 's Jaove 

Nothing is indeed se commen in this | 
work! as falling tm lowe; yet it ts met 
quite so commen to love Thier cornet thee 
ieee that may bloom onl wither tna 
night; the other om the cools trait teem ‘ 
the thower, than can survive the sun amd + 
stow, ane ripen te decay ter tere . 
When feverish anaietios have puossed : 





away, when “hopes and fears that kin 
dle hope” have when 
jealousies and lovers’ quarrels 


coaned wa ltinhs 
ave teenedt 
When ‘homey tenn” are long forgotten 
and the snowy brow has become wrink lee 
and the eye lost tte moisture — ther 
love, worthy of the mame, beconne the 


then 


" 





mate of the heart and home love, pure 
noble, deveted, selfmacriticing seeking 
net iteown but the bappaness of ite be 
loved object —a love such as youth never 
dreamed of or realized 
— -> -- i 

[ye some are refined, like geolel, on the 

furnace of afflietion, there are many 


tone that, like chaff, are consuteedd in ot 
Sorrow, when it memcessive, takes away 


bolder nature female mitlience admirably 
and 


fervor from prety, Wier Prone ae tion 

health frog the Wealy, lucht tem the 

reason, aml repome from the ete 

mie hee, 

indi _ - | 

Woman's Inrncnnre There are 

some rude spirits in the world whem 
| 


nerves lo refine and yer 
haps it is pet extreme culogtum of the 
poet—that without that iufluence musny 
aman had been ‘a brute indeed" 


teimper 


_—-__- —_ 


Fuiknpenir is the cordial of life, the 


of our joys; the source equally of anima 


tion and of repose. 







unsparing reprehenaieon 

















Tapewerm! Tapeworm! 
Removed alive, with head complete, in from 
No tee till removed, by Dr 
Phila. Seat, Pin 
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NEXT WEEK! 


We shall present our 
Chapters of One of the 


realers with the 


fitve wt 


opening 


we tiale pul rsteecdd, entithed 


DOWLAH, 
THESNAKE-CHARMER 


- were A Co nh LA Melela! 

THE ae OF wh we hl eiane 

& Mystery eof tndia Resend the 
tcumace 


BY ORPHINIA BR CHARNOCE 


The histery of the workl comtaimes ne 
more thrilling episohe than that of the 
Repoy Tnenrrectiont tn Tndia, in 1857, and 


amony the meet wonderful ocurrenes 


are theee which cluster around 
THE SIEGE OF CAWNPOOR 
Many datk pages stain the history of 


these dreadful dave and the wildest 


fights of the nowellst cannot exoeod the 
authenticated tnetlente that marked the 
Ihvitain te retain ber 


struggle of tireat 


supremacy io lida 


DOWLAH, THE GHAKE CHARMER. 
a whix h 
Will bowkd the 


end 


master piece of portraiture 
reader's interest from be 
The Snahe Chu 


strange chatacters that are 


ginning te mer in 
ome Of theme 
nly found po that mysterious country 
unfathomable, aml relentless as 
the mative tager of the 


Cuptars Ned Leeimeeton, the 


unnins 
prtig bes 
hers ts” 


young Ateertoan, whe Tectia tnvelved 


vthe very sorte of the veleldlion. in hus 


efloats 1 ma ve lite leert rent bread Cone 
W iheot frome the  teenetheows  Seperys 
Hlev « Rpt betes of the teat the 
nature Iter pore y through the rebel 
here clistraet ¢ Cawtipret ts marked bey 
perth at every step, ated the puctune of 
the seenes in the oity during the nen 
alile eye the poertrait of 

NANA SAHIB 
fhe arch trend cf Chee trosterneet bens, welvceme 
fe readies lrke the woilhest fom anes 


The Massacre at Cawnpoor 
The Miraculous Escape 
The Struggle in the City 
The Final Victory 


\ threw ore ho cchrawn with @ master 
han sted Wovot tm with Ghease aecurate 
biimtar ical ole ptrons are the alventares 
ff the hataeters whem cant reader 
will fe the deepest interest from frst t 
»a* 


=—_—-_———lhc lc 


DEAD YEARS 


HY GEEN cama 

Phiwe bhurediwd and siaty tive clays 
every Heating vou sul how much of 
sritanhiitve, baw thot shacdo®lis crow des! 
iho eacha every one of then Neve 
qu la icine treme for amy cme cay 
beter be eg taite: « berticheat 

Woithan that lased fas lintat We bi ome 

me are lapped by a river deep anal 
woke wapesd the wrecks of a 

oa tears agee om!) Vast @ funeral pul 
that *S SUTIMT sortie to rise alemest crt 
the stars—a desclave, desolate lamd, un 
kiseert by spring » soft breath, bereft of 


cummor swarmt) and glow Newer poor. 
Wastes of 
upwells a 


teal or Dehwwcm fromm Choe 


three bleweohed sand —nevet 


‘pring, ber gleams an oats 
meet bearl tow 
murmur—the Vooping 
het through the heavy air, aor echoes of 
shrillest laughter reach those wave 
washed shores! Life's joys and sorrows 
abade net here, where life its not All 
untroken is the silence, save by the 
coasless flow am! fretting of that 
mighty nver th revels here, amid 
his own, Here, strewn full thick and 
deep, lie the ashes of hepes that came 
net to fruiliien—here, = that perinhe! 
at their birth te oalinnd—<enl 


Vhisper is hate ® savage 


sound of breaks 


! 


ONCE A WEEE 


ey « BeLnwe 


le Shicper eats trees 
ming with fow re 

me the pasting breete 

ag (hrowg bh green 


mid the 
te bord 


Whee eof! ele 
1)! eomemer * 
And there « fragrance 
Aedl brightest scanshine eee 





he@ere 
wi @ould wet leave the @oleemme teen. and seek 
4 yucet @ «tied etr ert ore @ Peek * 
The beg fimgy tat the Gelde are greee 


T he wigers thembed afd Sore with fight 
«© treeh @hem tall the dewe at « oF 
emer g *t wing like » tears 


Awd Gelde eet Go@ re are Gromitere thal epeak 

T ' eore hearts geet words u “ue * 
wok 

Th agh poor the binds thet wartlc n the shat 


for the tithe et 
with the temdlereet blade 





Red @inede that de 





hive sour sanherat brow witht are 
re 
And iare a from the cot of garret oak 
1 @anmter wheres a @ “et of e © Peek 
‘+ brothers pent ap from he dae {der 
1 hight '« «hades steal acreee the baer tower 
Vhen the wrehet eovert hie awar 
Voth wivesand e@eretheoarts @here the heather 
rower 
Wow the @ear tee, thal health mar thrown the 
heetk 
Ant beaut: gia’ the heart, jaet once &@ week 
—_—-_—-_- —_ 
THE GOOD BYE KI88 
HY M@ PBEM MEN The 
tieoomnye feoonge 
Well, what's wanting now’ 


Dhow yeomnnnge becawbonneed trrrmeed tewck the 
chet kth, aml there was 


aml annoyance on 


irepeatiotee in 
hin terme his brow, as 
he anewered his wife's call 

Nothing, papa. only baby and T just 
want te kies you geenl bye, andl whe 
came toward him, the litth graceful 
sweet. vows! woman, with her baby in 
her arma, and held ap the small soft face 
te bis cheeks, and the litthe one crowed 


and thrust up tte Aim pled hates, atu 
clutehed the short thick backs trinm 
jrlvanthy 

(oh, baley, wou negrue ' you'd Inke te 


hamdfal of papas 


you mow" baughed the met 


chant, ina tome so unlike his Corner cm 
that vera weal met 


tel bee becateeed chown anecd ketemwed thee 


have reewmnizedd at 
«mall 
fragrant lips ewer and ower 


Now, its ry Carn, papa, aul Mis 


Williatie stucothedl away the rrotipeledt 
batt, ated komme ber leasbsaned «© fonete ad 
cml as he went out of the howse that 
reer teenage a te Ww meet ttre raniel poomee biased 
erased the trottehedd lock from the mans 
fase 

Ail that day if was appetuted ft 
tieorge Williams te pass through a sharp 


and foartul temptation 
Ile was in the mdet of a commenctial 
crisis, and several of bis bedrest debtors 


bal fated that week, ane now a payinent 


of ten thousand dellars was due, amd 
ther was ne way te raime this sum, un 
lean 

He held the peu trresclutely in lias 
siteking leaned The veins were swollen 


cor on his torelwead 


thick 
a tew scrawls of that 


iretes geveuet lelave 


wate! Chee Leneathe «anne ail fast tn 
teint bees beet legen 
porns, ae merketery temene at thee letterman 
the young merchant could secure the ten 
theevreseeneed cholhais, ated bas leastness creat 
mat 
Foret Dee ccerelel cagtmer Chie micenery 
thin 


prremniing 


wertslel bee There was ne sort of 
chovnbet, teow 
within a few clays, and thus secure 
welt tree all climeervery, Navel the 
oft the case certainly al 
Levweel scope Litmeites fre Cites tenting 

So whispered the tempter, as he walked 
up and down the soul of George Wil 
liates, always softening down the worl 


inte seme false name, which te 


cle Utet atoes 


ferwery 
tally changed to his peroeptionms the 
total comme pele aio oof the deed he was 
alertat ter ccomneneeet 

The voung merchant's coves glared all 
oftiee, but there was theme te 
eee hm then The clipepeet tis pen with 
aw kind 
tall ym 
alevtuge thee 


arevcrnecl thee 
of chospenate » itnter thre 
ikstaned 

when 
ek bey 


leis wate 


eager 
aml he «cloew it 
stichdenly. his 


weeowiann 
peepee 
benteed pravmserd, ste t theevsagehit — thee 
ree tenets cel = kiss that morning 


Ihe saw her as he saw leet Last, stand 
themcrr, thee 
full ot 


tess ated wifely Crust 


rig ote the teatey tee bees 


tts 
meetherly temeer 
Littewd tt te 


oft the te raptor 


let awoet face 
an whee 
him in parting. The venoe 
prasseel that 
erection whache telunrpeod the 
The chantreet 
Mary 
Fucamtoaneed 
shoal 


Ver 


sway berfone rush of bebe 
man's eyes 
teow thee 
Man! 
mink 
1 ombecocabed Delunste Geen sDecannne 
eves tenmmht, ofl 


PTE He PEE therm TPE Pn 


vou have saved your 
ve omwre Ewill mot che thos 
tee treet 
sed out baby's 


carted the 


heartening 
thetgh me other man ewer did 
‘ Mary, my litth 
wots t Kkeneew ot 


Wii se 


weukl wits vor 


bart that gowsd bye kiss of 
Votes thas treentmg teas saver) vert Dees 
beamed frome this great sin 
tee we Woallinnas chel meet sonk It was 
thane strtiarhe, bet the storm prusssecd bey 
witheoet talleng cn ham as ot diel on many 
other > and Marv. his wife. never knew 
that she hac saved ber lushand toom a 
site White to her eves, wend have been 
worse than «heath 
The wet which we lave cha we shall 
krow net here, but hereafter ated 
the best ated truest lives are those whieh 
strew all the voars with the sweet ane 
meas oof hewtng ame self-sacritic tig choods 
As the water tihes take poot and grow 


sthomtiy averted Che slieme ancl one on the 


™® Waters antilon the misunmimer thes 


per thet ere amy Vases te thee soft peer 
stems of ve suiteshiitee, ated re tm sierws 
! las the laws of the streounns 
th y atel hlealivation ef all thewers 
- attetel thee howlarneds of Tife, atnetig tts 
shadows atl mists have we also to saw 
has bey cha stall sews of penthe wind 
gveteeretes choeeds, toot) Keweew ing whren they 


take ret CApPeoting t teerDecobel thverte 


mfolding inte bhosscaus on the river of 
tite 
Mh. ve whe sigh te set vour lives 


within the yrewat atl 
noble deeds, who pant for brewer her 


sraleaques of 


roms and higher oppertunitios, Grd las 
a Ny you a work where vou are’ 

very day lifts up its white chalwe 
out of the night, amd is held down te 
you through all its solemn, silent footed 
howm, for those small labor of lowe 
whose truc significance and relations we 
shall only undertand in eternity 

Aud in this small daily labor hee much 
of woman's work, and her sweet home 
imfluences fall like the sunshine and the 
evening dew upon the characters around 
her, 

She may littl comprehend what a 
silent force of healing, restraining, 
strengthening influence is exerting, 
and xis of anrest and despondency 
may fill many hours with shadows, which 
would be illuminated with joy and 
thankagiving, if she could only “know 
as she is known.”’ 

But the pictures of all lives are locked 


up in the eternal , and the angels 
hold the keys, and w God's voice 
speaks the word the door shall be 


DIED POOR. 


“vy ee 
It was a sad funeral for me," said the 
speaker, “the audkdest one I have at 


temled for many years 
Theat of Pelrmomdeon * 


View 
llow did he die * 
Poot —poor as poverty Ilias life wan 


one long struggle in the world, and at 
disadvantage te him. 


Fortune mocked 


all the while with golden promises, mone 


of which were realized 
Yet he was patient and enduring 
remarked one of the canpany 


Patient as a laml—emluring a« « 
martyr,” wae the re ply ‘Poor man’ 
lhe wae worthy a better fate He ought 


te have succeeded, for he deserved «uu 


oon 


Ile deel net succeed * questioned th 
one whe had spoken of his perewveran: 


ard cmduranes 


No, sir, he diwl poor, as T have just 
mail Nothing that be ever put bis hand 
te ever suoceeded A strange fatality 


seonied to attend every enterprise,” 
| was with him in bis last moment. 
mated the other amd | 
twh 
"No, he left seething behind,’ was th 
heirs will hawe 
aste the administration of his eatat« 
Ihe left a 
aml that ts something.” 


reply Thee 


a gem 


thought be cie«! 


hh Ooenn 


\nd a legacy of noble deeda, done in 


the name of humanity,” said another 


Vad precious ex 





nples,”’ said athind 


Lensons of pationoe in suffering. of 
hope in adversity, of heavenly confidencs 


when no sunbeams fell upon 
derel path,” was the testimony 
atvether 
And high truth, manly courage. be 
rete fortitude” 
Then he died 


rich,’ 


polvatins ‘Kieher than th 
millronatre 
on the same day. a miserable 
all beent geevdel 

A sal 


funeral, did you say? N 


rather 


hia bewi! 


was the om 


{ 


whe went te his bemg been 
party mm 


my friend, i was a triumylal 
procession Net a burnal ef a haman 
clad, bat the ceremontal attendant upon 
the translation of an angel, Did be met 


Why. his whele life wa 


SOC mers 


TTR ET | i 
orien of 
now the vieteor 


came cout vietewr, ard 


crew hh ts Upen hits brow 
Any grasping, soulless man, with 
may gather in money 


of keeping Hy but ne 


share of brains 


srl bearte the art 


In every comthet be 


' 


one in hundred can bravely comquer im 


the battle of life ass Kealmonmdson ha 
‘lone, and step out from the ranks 
men a moral here 


_>_ -| —_— 


THE LANGUAGE OF FISHES 


The Use Made by the Finny Tribe of 


Their Vocal Organs. 


is something truly remantic on 


the moaning of the grand old sea. Its 


voles comers tous in muttied notes, as: 


trying te burst from itteelf, now with 


huge rear, and again dying away up the 


long line of white sand ina low, murmus 


ing sigh, which seems te say good-bye, 


fellow thundering on 


tidings from the 


until tts Cones 
bringing mew 
ntathomerd and 

tears of spray at your feet 
the only sounds that 


from the sea 


caves,” 
But 


are net 


«dark 
throwing its 
theme 
come up 
fusical notes are oRNen 


heard that in olden time were credited te 


the “'siren’s harp.” 


They come to us in 


low, sweet notes, burdened with «a hidden 


awelling on 
freer the 


Hea, each rise, ane 
finally deep in 


Cheorts of probe scemteeds camel Dar nreetipes 


borer stine 


Phieme peoculiar tmaanine sere 


for voars peyarced with superstitious awe 
By some they 
ated by 
Marryvatt 


the seu 


wowed lock 


bey thee Certhers eof 
were taken as signs of 
ethers, of the old 


se bicrel and 


hhttloes Wore 


class, as the songs of the vast crews of 
the choad whe reamed the sea om their 
phantom crafts that appeared te their 


living cemrmedes at dack tements and on 
wend form, an ominous forelading «o 
spoodly ilfortume, and so these stramge 


Hotes were traced te different 
EERE LL see wtnne 
blame of allthe disturbance upon the tisl 
then 


Hoa vanage mrnertatton, spoke 


farmiily, ane it becownne 
thes 
fashion, ane so ous 
Phew fai 


longer seen peclining on the mossy shone 


atten 
jrineed away 


Pheu sweet votoes have been stipersedes 


ly the croak of the. uneflemdme Pisces 
and the well known lines 
ln gulfs enchanted, where the sings 
And coral reets lie bare 
have lost their romanes Nlas, tor the 


advance of tine 
old and welllewed legends slip away, ame 
‘lisappearin the clim distance of the past 

A noted tishy vowalist mt 


fnercat NS ss, Which was noted for the 
powers of its vocal organ Plny em 
balmed it im verse as the king of fishes 


ard Cwiel and Ohsstan have alse 
pram oon Seleueus stated, with 
all ged faith, that it was the only tial 
thatever slept, and Bhan bestowed uper 
it thee 
tts te 


mcrbigr 


heetnor of beeing the 
Woomderful tales 
Its peewers cf pitemation, ane 
great demamd for tha 
loth te take it on « 


hows 
wis talele, the 


heh wer *Thsarey ethene 


“tel om the 


Orig ibs, 
curious tnedlivedual threw the 


known that 
their 
streets and mermaids 
fortis ape me 


as with every throb our 


sung its 


bee st teelowanct bey 
are tela of 
although it 


f the wails and moans it cave vent & 
when captured At other times, when 
fre ts venoe rose from the sea clear as 
a bell, amd ravishing 


its rechowdy 

The well known gurnards ane 
preliaee, and as vet the pocular mechan 
has net been clearly demonstrated 


At tomes the 


tat 
sme is tet 


inpleasant, 


th tlhe sWeetthess of prin a | 
e a 


thotet 
far and wade for the strange sounds they 


amd at others ot resembles the barking of 
a deg or the grating of two rough sub 


This may 
but 


sLatioes 


Spec hos, 


be the case in some 
| have held a tish found im 
the Southern waters, and similar te our 


perch, in my hand, and listened to the 


sounds, and they seemed to he 


sreluced 


by a movement of the jaws or throat, as 
the lips and mouth protruded at every a deeper shadow over those which are 


sound it uttered; but it is not anlikely 





EVENING 


the strange sounds would appear to come 
from five or six different places. Seamen 
are often startled by the “ boom, boom,’ 
that seems to steal over the vessel, seem- 
to their ears more like the drum of 
ere than the voiee of an 
of the family of 
fishes For is, and well known 
as the bearded drum fish, But how it 
proiuces the queer must al netes a 
something that it would be well for our 
to disoever this sum 


bg 
mertine lertage- bent 
mmgnificant memes 


mach it 


PE 
meron the Svuaned 

Still anether faithful satellite of Eu- 
terpe is found mm the noisy mange It 
makes a strange cooing Mean, Acoumpa 
nel by a sharp croak that can be heard 
at a depth of 1) feet The fish attains 
a length of about six feet, and weighs 
forty What these samd= are 
fw, we but, on the principle 
that all for some particular 
pur par thes have @ meaning 
That the imperfect vorwe of the fish ts 
used te express discontent and pain, I 
have no doubt, as, in DUmeTOUs Exper 
ments on a fish found in the tralf of 
Mexics, called the grant, | found that 
the voice was used and medulated as» 
with other animals, When touched with 
the knife the grunts that it gave vent te 
fairly rose te a shriek, and when dying 
its moans and sobs were almmest disagree 
ably buman 

1 shall newer forget the first one of 
these veritable porkers that | caught 
Thinking that my bait needed replenish 
ing. | hauled in, amd found nicely hooked 
a urunt, aml tho snoner hal I placed him 
in the beat than he commenced a series 
of grunts and sobs that bid) fair to take 

Now he would make a 
and gradually swell the 
and tinally hurl at me such 
a blast of entreaties, all of which were 
prxluced without a struggle, that my 
letter nature was aboused, and I made 
tems him buck, ane as he disap 
peared he utte rel a squeak which, te 
gether with the splash, wuteled te me 
like a bona fide thank you aml TL baave 
ne doubt but what it Was 


peeves 
kterw teat 

thimgs are 
titint 


me by storm 
low oe 
rehewly, 


laste te 


Haren Phumbolelt mentions an cmeur 
renee Whieh he witnessed inp the south 
seu Adwont seven oelock in the 


territiedl Dy an 
the air like the 


oweal hey 


evening the sathors were 
extraordinary tetse in 

eating of tatibeorines, te 
that 


resembled the 


we rtiteds seoomned to cemne treme the 


hh } and tome cape al au 
freon boersdinage Toeqentel 
Many other instances could tn 
that thea 
some purpose, lat the 
te show that they lave 
that it ts capable ol 


pe ter porewe fishes ts vowal 


organs te aleve 
emly serve a well 
cletitved 


roemdulation 


Veree 
<> -_ > 
DON T FRET. 

Don't fret! All nature ts opposed te 
fretting. The stars are bright above ts, 
and the thowers beautiful beneath us, te 
givlden us with their brightness amd 
beauty. With all the appoim 
ments of the natural world, and they are 
manifold, to minister to our joy and com 
fort, what else than an ingrate to heaven 
is the person whe corrodes his or her life 
with fretful cares and consuming anxie 
ties’ Every tlower that blooms, every 
stream that ripples, every bird that sings, 
enters its protest, and pronounces against 
the monstrous ingratitude of such a 
character. And yet thousands, with 
Giod’s bright, smiling heavens over their 
heads, pass their days in fretting over 
the little troubles and annoyances of life. 
With so many things in the world to 
yield them enjoyment, and with se little 
te take away from ther happiness, they 
wretched and miser 


varied 


are, nevertheless, 
able from the mere habit of fretting 
Lite has its trials and disappointments, 


itis true, but what are these compared 
to its manifold blessimues ” 


All reason, all) plithosapliy ts against 


fretting. Tf adversities and disappoint 
ments come, they come i the order of a 
kind Providenee., and we should bear 


them 
lout) have 


They spring net from: the ground ; 
& kindly, heavefi-sent mission 


to ots And of we may het conquer 
them—and what may net be conquered 
by a brave spirit and noble action? —we 
can, at least, endure them Like the 
oak oof the forest, or the thower of the 
field, we can bend before the storm, and 


be all the stronger and nobler for it 
Storms are net the general order of the 
natural world; they come only ever and 
anen. Se with the real trials of life 
they come only now and then, aud, when 
they che come, we should meet them with 
pet tiene arud prlrileoserpliy 
— -> -- 
THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 

workd of sunshine 
constantly 


In this great and 
shiachow we oan casting 
shadows on those around us, and receiv 
Chere 


sevnnne 


ing shackows from them in return 

whieh ts net 
tives tt aed there 
whee paths. it matters 
net which wav they tene 
cast bos shadews with the 


is he pathway on life 
the shade, 
walks over theme 


Is Thee Conner 


whe coes mot, 
stud them 
low often «alo we, by oa 
theughtless worl on 


thew 
test there 


careless act, cast a 


shadew on some heart which ts longing 
fr sunlwht. Llow often does the hus 
bated, by a cold greeting. cast a gloom 


face ot his 
has awaited 


over the happy trusting 


young wife, who, it may be 


mxtously fer the first sound of his foot 
steps te give a jowous weleome te his 
Dieonnne How often has the parent, bey 


ehilled the ever-thowing 
contidenee and whieh is 
from the fountains of the 
heart of the inmeacent prattler at his knee 

How often are the bright rays of hope 
torn from the clinging grasps of the souls 
worn out by poverty and the 
never emding conflict of life, by the sting 

ing ridicule or the sordid avarice of those 
whom the world honors—aye, loves to 
henor How aften does the child—even 
after it has grown te the full bloom of 
manheaml, and is clad in garments of 
strength aml beauty—bring serrow to 
the parent already tottering on the brink 
of eternity. Then beware, lest you cast 


harsh repgerenef 
howe 
Vecabeboling any 


of throws 


already darkening his happiness. The 


that they are produced by grinding the shadows we cast—can we escape them ? 
teeth with a quick motion in trying to 


exape. On the Jersey coast the 
tus prlates is called the pig or hog fish, 


ne- journey, 


on account of its continual barking, as 


it is drawn in by the net; and in almost 


Can we look back as we walk on in life's 
and see no shadowy marks 
about our footprints” 


a Se eS 
Tae Dutiss oF Youtn.—The first 


every section of the country we find these years of man must make provision for 


localiems all tending to represent the the last. He 


vooal tastes of the funy lation. 


sounds are 





heard also end in 


rising from the waters of our own coasts 


that would be 


to astonish the super. 


never thinks, can 


i 


POST. 


A REVERIE ABOUT FAIRIES. 


BY MYRTLE BLOseoM 

A philosopher has well said that a boy 
becomes a man when he wears « coat 
Hlowever, manhood cannot be co-exten- 
sive with such a common, though indi» 
pensable, article of attire Another 
property comes into play As soon asa 
child forgets fairies and the whole legion 
of goblins, fays and sprites, he is surely 
veering towards manhood 

But what an infinitude of fancies and 
workis do fairies awaken! Our path 
through life becomes interspersed with 
green, sunny spots, towards which we 
wistfully look All inequalities are 
smoothed, and curling streams bathe the 
world in loveliness. Dripping naiads 
float over the waters in tiny shells, We 
live, we dream in fairyland. Years pass 
like aday. We become unconscious of 


the fight of ages. We see no sombre 
shades in our tints of gokd and red. 
Poetry fills the at Hoary legends, 


phanix-like, rise from their tomb, and 
with joyful rhythm the oars rise and fall 
as we skim the surface of time. 

Omnee we believed in fairies—the genu- 
ine creed. We never walked through 
the fragrant fields but we expected to 
see them spring up from the sod. We 
never looked at the bright blossoms but 
hoped te see little princes and princesses, 
clothed in gorgeous tinery, like snow- 
halls on each dewy petal, and politely 
bowing to us as the wind softly swayed 
the transparent leaves. A golden-hued 
butterfly became in our eyes metamor- 
phosed into a fairy queen, and we would 
swiftly follow her in all her meanderings 
among the cowslip and daisy. At every 
misdeed of our childhood, dreadful ogres 
and witches used to assail us out of every 
comfort, How tirm the child's faith ; 
how weak the man's! Though we never 
had the bliss to see fairies, we yet im- 


plicitly believed in their existence But 
as we became older, and age ruined 
fancy, our infantile ideas grew more 


and now, with the deeay of our 
innocence, we are rather deubtful on 
that pet. Fairies are myths, we some- 
think; particularly when their 
would greatly aid us, and they 
wre net forthcoming, Tut our seepti 
cism is only skin-edeep. More frequently, 
old spirit creepeth 


vague 


Tinnes 


pies me 


we are ghad te say, the 
ont Youth reasserts IS power, and 
we cowers in its sight. Often we read 
+ littl fairy-book, until we 
time worn pages In an infinite delight 
We faney a fairy in robes of 
on every zephyr that sails so smoothly 
through the sky. In the golden sunset, 
we can see the sparkle and hear the 
rustling of elfins’ wings. The sighing 
of the wind seems to us the murmuring 
of the midsummer fairies as they sweep 
iway to sunnier climes. In the storm- 
cloud are seated fairies and harpies. In 
every brave, noble deed, we see fairies 
floating, whose beating wings, unseen 
and unheard, ward off temptation and 


close its 


v . 
gossamer 


GRAY EYES. 


The gray eye is peculiarly the eye of 
woman. And here we meet with a va- 
riety enough te puzzle Solomon himself. 
We will pass over in silence the sharp, 
the shrewish, the spiteful, the cold, and 
the wild gray eve; every one has seen 
them—too often, perhaps. But then, 
again, there are some beautiful enough 
to drive one wild, and it is only them 
which we mean. There is the dark, 
sleepy, almoned-shaped gray eye, with 
long black lashes—it goes with the rarest 
face on earth—that sultana-like beauty 
of jet black hair, and a complexion that 
is neither dark nor fair—almost a cream 
color, if the truth must be told—-and soft 
and rich as the leaf of the calla Ethiopia 
itself 

Directly opposed to this is the calm, 
clear gray eye—the eye that reasons, 
when thisonly feels. It looks you quietly 
in the face; it views you kindly, but, 
alas, dispassionately; passion rarely 
lights it, and love takes the steady blaze 
of friendship, when he tries to hide with- 
in. The owner of that eye is upright, 
conscientious and pitying his fellow men, 
even while at a understand 
their vagaries. It is the eye fora kind 
and considerate physician, fora conscien- 
tiows lawyer (if such a man there be), 
for a worthy village pastor, for a friend 
as faithful as any poor human being can 
le 


loss to 


List of the 
mischievous: a 


eray eves comes the most 

soft eve, with a large 
pupil, that contracts and dilates with a 
word, a thought, or a tlashof feeling; an 
that laughs, that sighs almost, that 
has its sunlight, its twilight, its moon 
beams, and its storms; a wonderful eye, 
that wins vou whether vou will or net, 
awnd helds you even after it has cast vou 
off, Neo matter whether the face be fair 
or tet——the tnatter if features are irregu 
lar and complexion varyiliivahe eve holds 
you captive, and) then your 
very chains 


ve 


laughs at 


NICE DISCRIMINATION. 


1 like a nice flirtation, 
By the hyht of a chandelier, 
With music to till up the pauses, 
And nobly very near.’ 

Very likely '—but it isn’t wood for you, 

and it’s bad for the girl, too Not that 
a little genuine coquetry is unlawful: by 
he means, Coquetry and thitation is as 
different as diamonds and paste, Co 
quetry (says Ike Marvel—a marvellous 
goed pudyge of the matter), is matural and 
becoming to a woman, while flirtation is 
false and deceitful, and never came of a 
true heart.” The distinction is worth 
making, for it is founded in a positive 
difference. Coquetry is but a piquant 
form of maiden modesty. It is sly, bash. 
ful and cautious; hinting a love which 
it is net bold enough to avow: and teas- 
ing a lover whom it dare not caress. But 
flirtation is a delusion and a fraud from 
beginning to end. It is born of vanity, 
nursed by pride, and usually dies of 
mortification. It is a game in which | 
both players cheat, and beth invariably 
lose. Of course it is not worth the can- 
die. Worst of all, like *: the illicit love.” 
to which it often leads, 
“It hardens ali within, and petrifies the feeling.” 
Therefore, leave tlirting to people already 
blase with their own vices; and keep your 
heart open for the true love that shall 
yet be its welcome guest. 

MAN is but a reed, and the weakest in 

ure; but then he is a reed that thinks. 
does not need the universe to crush | 
him; a breath of air, a drop of water, | 
' 


will kill him. 


a ee —— 

GUR most indifferent actions have the 
impress of individuality; we may convey | 
an impression not to be effaced for years | 
by an unconsidered word or gesture. 












POWDERED meerschaum is now used 
by ladies as a cosmetic. 

In the Canton of Unterwald, Switzer. 
land, all smokers and snuff-takers under 
eighteen years of age are punished by 
tne 


Tak longest uncom pounded word in the 
English language is ** Honorificabilitudi. 
nity,’ having twenty-two letters and 
eleven syllables, 

Iixne is a Japanese recipe for keeping 
meat fresh in hot weather: * Place it in 
a clean porcelain bowl, and pour ve hot 
water over it #0 as to cover it. Phed 
pour oi] upon tife water. The air is thus 
quite excluded and the meat preserved,” 


THE newest touch in sentimental sui- 
cide is that of a susceptible young 
Frenchman, who, seeing the dead body 
of a very beautiful woman « yed at 
the Paris Morgue, went and killed him. 
self, tirst writing a letter stating that he 
committed the act in order to have his 
cadaver put on the next slab to hers. 
What a double-listilled fool. 


THE new comet discovered at Marseilles 
a few days ago by M. Borrelli isa very in- 
signiticant affair. It has no tail—and a 
comet without a tail is of no more im port- 
ance than a tail without a comet. It 
moves at the rate of one degree per day— 
and perhaps this is fast enough for a 
comet to move that has no nucleus. If 
this is the best M. Borelli can do in the 
way of discovering comets, he had better 
embark in some other business, 


Tuere is generally a fashion in most 
things, and just now the particular 
fashion in wedding presents leads to- 
wards tine old lace and Dresden china. 
Among the latter are dainty candelabra, 
vases, groups of tigures, mirrors set in 
china frames, card dishes, candlesticks, 
lower baskets, ete. In china, generally, 
there are dinner, tea and dessert sets, 
harlequin cups and treasures in majolica 
ware so very stylish now, such as straw- 
berry dishes, o¥ster dishes, cheede dishes, 
beer jugs, surrounded by quaint old mot. 
shells for towers, card dishes, 
Vasen, ete. 


toes: 


A nipise-s Hoot has been started in 
Vienna, in which the smooth English 
suldle with stirrups is allowed, but no 
bridles; the latter are strapped down to 
the saddle, and ladies and youngsters 
may be seen going through all the paces 
and evolutions in that novel manner. It is 
an invention of Count Dionyse Sechenyi, 
who, himself an excellent horseman and 
sportsman, has by long experience come 
to the conclusion that with most riders 
the bridle is used less to guide the horse 
than to steady the seat, And that, there- 
fore, the seat ought to be perfectly firm 
and steady before the bridle should be 
allowed to be even touched by the 
beginner. 


Wer condense from a long account 
recently published a notice of some of 
those comets which in old times with 
fear of change perplexed the nations. 
We find these celestial visitors to have 
come within human vision one hundred 
and thirty years before Christ, and in 
Anno Domini 248, 324 and 399. One 
European emperor is said to have re- 
signed his throne in consequence of the 
supposed warning of a comet; and a king 
of France was so terrified by one that he 
founded monasteries and convents in all 
parts of his dominion as a propitiation of 
offended wrath. At the time of Holley’s 
comet of 1466, Pope Calixtus IIT. ordered 
all the church bells in Christendom to be 
rung, to avert evil spirits. Everywhere 
on the earth's surface, down to the period 
of Sir Isaac Newton, comets were a source 
of apprehension and fear, and even in 
our own day a great many very excellent 
people have been territied by the idea of 
a collision with the earth—an occurrence 
which, if it did happen, would not have 
the smallest effect upon either, 

An INTELLIGENT Sunker Doa,—An 
instance of extraordinary intelligence in 
a dog is given by a correspondent of 
Land and Water. The gentleman who 
witnessed the event was a short time since 
on a visit to Scotland, and during one of 
his walks he came across some men who 
were washing sheep. Close to the water 
where the operations were being carried 
on was a small pen, in which a detach- 
ment of ten sheep were placed handy tothe 
men for washing. While watching the 
performance his attention was called toa 
sheep dog lying down close by. This 
animal, on the pen becoming nearly 
empty, without a word from any one, 
started off to the main body of the flock 
and brought back ten of their number, 
and drove them into the empty washing 
pens. The fact of the dog bringing ex- 
actly the same number of sheep as had 
vacated it he looked upon at first asa 
strange coincidence —a_ mere chance. 
But he continued looking on, and, much 
to his surprise, as soon as the men had 
reduced the number to three sheep, the 
dog started off again and brought back 
ten more; and so he continued throughout 
the afternoon, never bringing one more 
nor one less, and always going for a fresh 
lot when only three were left in the ped, 
evidently being aware that during the 
time the last three were washing he 
would be able to bring up a fresh 
detachment 

Tut mania for meerchaum 
theugh perhaps not se prevalent now 4s 
formerly, has produced not a few p'pe- 
maniacs the world over, A New York 
gentleman, for instance, has a collection 
of some four hundred meerschaums, all 
beautifully colored. This is rather an 
expensive taste, however, for besides the 
tirst cost of the pipes, he has to keep twe 
men continually employed, whose sole 
duty is to smoke and keep the four hun- 
dred pipes in order, One of the greatest 
»ipe-fanciers in the world, Major Gene 
taffalovich, of the Russian army, is DOW 
in this country. He has a collection of 
more than six hundred pipes. Since 
has been in this country has pure 
a number of meerschaums, and there * 
now in the hands of one of the most 
prominent manufacturers in New York # 

ificent meerschaum pipe made ve 
his order. ° The bow! forms the bust of 4 


pipes. 


very beautiful woman, and isa 





meta, made of the famous red pipe-stom* 
by the Indians. 
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LITTLE GLUCK OF TREASURE VALLEY; 


on, 


BY J. RUSKIN, 
[Commenced in No. 1, Volume 54} 


CHAPTER IX. 


LITTLE GLUCK'S EXPRKDITION To THE cast the three drops of dew into the 


GULDEN KIVER., 


When little Gluck found that Schwartz, 
like Hans, did not come back, he was 
very serry, and did not know what to 
do. He had no money and was obliged 
to hire himself again to a cross old gold- 
smith, who worked him very hard, and 
gave him very little pay for his labor. 
So after a month or two, littl Glack 
grew tired, and thinking that his bro- 
thers might have met with good fortune 
in their visit, he concluded also to set 
eut for the Golden River. “ The little 
king looked very kind,’’ thought little 
Gluck; “I don’t think he will treat me 
so very badly." Se he went to the 
priest who had known him ever since he 
was born, and asked for and obtained 
some holy water. Then little Gluck took 
some bread in his basket and the bottle 
of water, and set off very early for the 
mountains, 

If the glacier had occasioned a great 
deal of fatigue to his brothers, it was 
twenty times worse for him, who was 
neither so strong vor so practised on the 
mountains. He had several bad falla, 
lost his basket and bread, and was very 
much frightened at the strange noises he 
heard. He lay a long time to rest, after 
he was over, and began to climb the 
steep hill just in the hottest part of the 
day. When he had climbed for an hour 
he got dreadfully thirsty, and was ge- 
ing to drink, like his brothers, when he 
saw an old man coming down the path 
just above him, looking very weary and 
feeble, and leaning heavily on his staff, 

My son,’ said the old man, “I am 
faint with thirst. ©! give me some 
water.” 

Then little Gluck looked at him, and 
saw that he was very pale and faint, and 
he gave him the water. 

“Only pray please drink but little,” 
said little Gluck, ‘as ‘tis all I have.” 

But the old man drank a great deal, 
and gave him back the bottle two-thirds 
ne. Then he bade him good speed, 
and little Gluck went on again merrily. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN River. the mist rose into the air, sounds of 


And the path became easier to his feet, | 


and two or three blades of grass seemed 
to spring up out of the very rocks, and 


some grasshoppers began singing, and thgt without any fault of his own, that 


little Gluck thought he had never heard 
such singing. 

On he went for another hour, and the 
thirst again increased so that he thought 
he should be forced to drink; but as he 
raised the flask he saw a little child lying 
panting by the roadside, and it cried 
piteously for water, water. Little Gluck 
struggled with himself, and determined 
to bear his thirst yet a little longer, and 


he put the bottle to the child's lips, and | found that the workmanship was a per 


it drank it all but a few drops. Then it 
smiled on him, and jumping up ran down 
the hill. Little Gluck looked after it till 
it became as small as a little star, and 
then turned and began climbing again. 
But now there were all kinds a sweet 
flowers growing on the rocks, bright 


green moss and pure white lilies; and did not need to do this, for the shoes 


crimson and purple butterflies darted 
hither and thither, and the sky sent 
down such pure light, that litth Gluck 
had never felt so happy in all his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another 
hour, his thirst became almost unendura- 
ble again; but when he looked at his 
bottle he saw there was only five or six 
drops left in it, and he could not venture 
to drink. As be was hanging the task 
to his belt again he saw a little dog lying 
on the recks gasping for breath, Just as 
Hans had seen it on the day of his as- 
cent. 

Little Gluck stopped and looked at the 
dying dog, and then at the Golden River, 
not five Vondeed yards above him, and 
he thought of the dwarfs words, ‘No 
one could succeed except in his first 
attempt,’ and he tried to pass on, but it 
whined so piteously and its eyes begged 
so hard that litthe Gluck’s heart was 
filled with pity. 

** Poor doggie,”’ he said, * it'll be dead 
when I come down again if I don't help 
is.”” 

Then he looked Gloser and closer at it, 
amd the sad eyes turned on him = so 
mournfully that he could not stand it. 

*Confound the king, and his gold, 
too,” said little Gluck, ‘*T won't let dog- 
gie die,’ and he opened the flask and 
poured all the water into its mouth. 


The deg sprang up and stood on its ever, went well with the cobbler during 


hind legs. Its tail disappeared, its nose 
became very red, its eyes very bright 
and twinkling ; in three seconds the dog 
was gone, and before the astonished 
little Gluck stood his old acquaintance 
of the melting-pot, the King «of the 
Golden River! 

“Thank you,’ said the monarch 
‘but doen't be frightened ; it’s all right,” 
for little Gluck showed manifest signs of 


consternation at this unlooked-for com 
panion 
“Why didn't you come before,” con 


tinued the dwarf, “instead of sending 
those rascally brothers of yours, for me 
to have the treuble of turning inte 
stones” Very hard stones they make, 
too,”’ 
“Oh! dear me," said litth 
‘have you really been se eruel?”’ 
“Cruel! said the king, ‘‘they threw 
unholy water into my stream. Do you 
suppose I'm going to allow that?" 
**Why,” said little Gluck, “I am 
sure, sir—your majesty, I mean—they 
got the water from the church.” 
Probably they did,"’ replied the 
king, “ but,”’ and his countenance grew 
stern as he spoke, ‘*the water which has 
been refused to the cry of the weary and 
dying is unholy, and never can be blessed 
or produce a blessing, but the water 
which is found in the vessel of mercy is 
holy and good, and can never be defiled.”’ 


Glueck, 





CHAPTER X. 
HOW LITTLE GLUCK BECAME KING OF 
TREASURE VALLEY. 


The dwarf stoo and plucked a 
beautiful lily which grew at his feet. 
On its pure white leaves there hung 
three d of clear, crystal dew; and 
the d shook them into the empt 
flask which little Gluck held in his hand. 

**Cast these into the river,’’ he said, | 
“and descend on the other side of the 


jin the character, we would be confused 


THE 


mountain into Treasure Valley. Be ye 
king there, my royal brother, and so | 
farewell, for you'll never see me again 
' And so good ly 

As he spoke the figure of the dwarf 
became indistinct. The colors of hit robe 
formed themselves into a beautiful mist 
of dewy light; he stead for an instant 
veiled with them as with the belt of a 
broad rainbow. The colors grew faint, 


A REVERIE. 
sY “rosoor” 


I'm growing old! Head bald, and eyes dull 
Amition gone, and vigur null, 
Forty sia! should be to prime ' 
Should net grow old till AN y aime 
Bul then, the werk! the lonesome life ' 
Mental trouble, and wearying strife! 
Work! aye, for Oficen years 
A decade and half of hopes and fears, 
For tee more years still sterner labor 
Without reward, of praise, or favor 
Lonesome! aye, dull as the 
No life, no love that souls ah: 
All dark and dreary : souls apart 
No affection to bind each hamap heart! 
Lonesome’ aye, lonely. alone portrays 
he wearisome passing of untowed days’ 
W bile loving ; unlowed Not the slightest return 
Por that wealth of aflection they seem never to 
learn 
Is showers! upon them: that they may enjoy 
. . nate . The blessings of life, with as little alley 
te autiful stream, there opened where As this world will allow! Ah! this life they will 
they fell, a small cireular whirlpool, into fod . 
which the water descended with a musi Is a hart one te travel, when they re left behind 
cal noise. To *tragaie alone’ And every morn they will 


sweet music floated around, and the 
King of the Golden River disappeared 
from sight and was never seen n. 

Little Gluck climbed to the ‘brink of 
the Golden River, and its waves were as 
clear as crystal and as brilliant as the 
summer sun at noon<lay. Amd when he 








. dread 
Little Gluck stood watching it forseme Bach daily routine; as it reminds (hem—He's 
time, very much disappointed, because = ‘eed! 


SS 


THE EBONY CASKET; 


OR, 


net only the river was not turned into 
gold, but its waters seemed much di- 
minished in quantity. Yet he obeyed 
his friend, the dwarf, and descended the 
other side of the mountain, towards 
reasure Valley; and as he went, he 


thought he heard a noise like water The Raymond Inheritance. 
working its way under the ground. 
And, when he came in sight of Treasure BY RETT WINWOOD 


Valley, behold! a great change had 
taken place; a river, like unto the Gol- 
den River, was springing from a new 


[This serial was commenced in No @ Hack 
Sumbers aan be obtained from all newadealers 
throughout the U aited States. of direct from thie 


cleft of the rocks above it, and was flow-  cimtce 
ing gently over in many streams among 
the dry heaps of red sand. ‘ CHAPTER XXX 
And as little Gluck gazed, fresh gra IN SEARCH OF THE TRUTH 
sprang up beside the new streams and 
creeping vines, and plants grew and Jasper could not think coherently. 


He stared hard at the house, and did not 
stir for some time But he did not see 
again that pale, malicious face 

lad he been mistaken in thinking he 
saw it at all’ He tried to arouse him 
self, but only beeame more deeply per 
plexed than ever. 

If it was really Mra. Raymond he had 
seen, then Dora had lied to him. If she 
had lied te him—— 

He dared net follow out the train of 
thought. The wildest of all wild suspi 
sugyested he knew not how — were 
threnging upon his mind 

Oh, Graal? he murmured, ‘where is 
Bernice” Tt they have caved harm one 
hair of her head, it shall wo hard with 
them.” 

Whiy should they seek to injure her? 
The question caused him te recoil sharply 
He suddenly remembered how peeuliar 
was Bernice’s history as she related it to 
him. She had spoken of a family neat 
Yorkville. Was it possible that she had 
alluded to the Raymonds? 

Ah! how blind he had been not to have 
suspected something wreng long ago. 

At this point in his retlection, he sud- 
denly heard a light step come running 
up over the green grass behind him. 

** Hist!" called a soft voice, 

Glancing back, he saw one of the 
maids—a new one at Shrublanda, by the 
way—ooming swiftly up and signaling 
him to stop. 

He did so, She reached his side, quite 
out of breath, and glanced quickly all 
round before she spoke to him. 


climbed among the mvistening soil 
Young flowers opened suddenly along 
the river-sides, as stars leap out when 
twilight is deepening, and thickets of 
myrtle and tendrils - Pun and all man- 
ner and kinds of beautiful flowers cast 
lengthening shadows over the valley 


ain. 

And little Gluck dwelt long and hap-_ 
pily in the valley; and the poor were 
never driven from his deor and the in 
habitants called him their king—his 
barns became full of corn and his house 
of pone Treasure. Valley became a 
garden again and the inheritance, which 
had been lost by cruelty was regained by 
love, and for little Gluck the river had 
according to promise become indeed a 
River of Gol 


choles 


THE END. 
_>_—_- —_ 


A GERMAN FAIRY TALE. 
BY 8. HH. « 


A curious class of fairies, called the 
** Wichtelmanner,"’ follow the humble 
occupation of shoemakers. Once upon a 
time a cobbler had become so poor, and 


there only remained to him as much * 
leather as would make one pair of shoes, 
He cut them into shape at night, so as to 
sew them upon the following morning, 
and then slipped quietly to bed. When 
he arose early to begin his work, the two 
shoes stood finished upon the table. He 
did not know very well what to think of 
this, but having taken them up in his 


towards the hedge, where a cluster of 
hand to look at them more closely, he 


wild roses concealed both their tigures. 
**T have something to say to you.’ 

**Speak !"" he cried, 

He saw that she trer 
a quiver with excitement himself, 

*T heard what Miss Dora said to you 
just now," she went on, hurriedly.“ 
did not mean to listen, but | was folding 
linen in the next room—the door stood 
ajar, and T could not help hearing.” 

Well?” he said, kindly. 

“Oht sir” eclasping her hands and 
bursting inte tears, “it is net well! 
Something is weong, up at the house, 
yonder. [I've felt it all along—I shall 
not stay there many days—I woukln't 
for my life. No money would hire me."’ 

Her manner wrought up Jasper almost 
toa frenzy 

** What have youseen °° he demanded 
* Tell me at once: LT ean't wait.” 

It's mostly suspicions, sir; there ain't 
much to tell, But this much you ought 
to know. Miss Dora has been lying to 
yeu. Her mother is in the house, and 
has been all the while.” 

** Are vou sure?’ 

“Of course Lam,” gazing wonderingly 
into his ghastly face. ‘1 saw her, and 
spoke with her, not an hour age.” 

It was true then—and his eyes had not 
played him false! Mra, Raymond's was 
the face he had seen at the window 

This conviction forced a dozen others 
home upon his mind. Ah, poor Bernice! 
What were the wretches compelling her 
to suffer” 

“Is that all you have 
forced himself to ask calmly 

* Ne 1 saw Mis« Vance when she 
went away. She went ina carriage with 
Miss Dora. | heard Miss Dora ask hei 


fect masterpiece. 
The pair of sires sold so well that the 
cobbler was enabled to buy as much 
leather as would serve to make two pairs. 
Having shaped them at night, he ayain 
rose early on the following morning, to 
begin his work with fresh spirit; but he 





were already made. And this went on 
day after day, until he was no longer 
poor, but made a capital thing of it, 

One evening, not long before Christ 
mas, the cobbler said to his wife, ** What 
think you te waiting up to-night to see 
who it is that lends us this helping 
hand?’ 

So they hid themselves in a corner of 
the roem, behind some clothes, and kept 
a sharp lookout. At midnight, twe 
neat, naked little fellows sat down at the 
table, and began to sew and hammer 
with such speed, that the cobbler, in his 
admiration, could not keep his eyes off 
them. 

Next morning, the goowl wite said, 
* The little men have made us rich, let 
us show ourselves thankful for this. 
They run about naked, and must be very 
cold, - will make shirts, coats and 
breeches for them.” 

At night, instead of the regular work 
ing materials, they laid the clothes on the 
table. The little mencame as usual, and 
were greatly surprised that there was no 
leather for them, and looked at the clothes 
with delight. They put them on with 
the greatest liveliness, and danced and 
hopped about, almost out of their little 
senses with joy. At last, they danced 
themselves out of the house. But they 


to tell?” he 


never came back again. All things, how. te vo for adrive; but Din sure she ex 
pected te come back directly Phey 
the rest of his life. were seareely out of sight before my 


—— —- mistress bad a horse put inte a light 

One drop of water does not make the buggy and drove after them  hersell 
ocean, nor one grain of sand the land; Now comes the strangest part of the 
neither does one puny human being hold whole story, Miss Dora drove the hors: 


back, all by herself Mistress we didn't 
seo until the next morning. 

“Good Godt” moaned Jasper 

* Wait, sir’ pursued the maul, % Let 
me tell you what T heard, Tt must have 
been m¥inight, or past, of the day Mis» 


in his hand the extent and depth of hu 
man influence. Spurn all those whe 
shut their eves willfully to struggling 
merit, and who would fain conceal wrony 
Do not be discouraged by any ill-timed 


and inimical slurs upon your character 


aml comduecet, but remember that such VYanee went away—that was the «as 

invidiousness will some time meet its re- before yesterday I was lying awake in 

ward. my bed. Suddenly | heard carriage 
—_—— Wheels, and a horse stepping upon the 


How OVERPOWERING are the mingled jawn grass. That was unusual, so | vot 
murmur, clang, tramp, and rattle of a up and looked out—my windows look 
body of troops, with all their footsteps, jnto the back yard. It was quite dark, 
horses arms, artillery, and varied voices! Lut | know there was a carriage stopping 
How insignificant compared with this Before the east wing—the ruinous part 
uproar the speech of a single mouth! of the house, sir, where nobody goes ex 
Yet the whisper of one mouth sets in cept the ghosts—and that somebody yout 
motion and drives on te death and de-  oyt and entered a door | had never befor: 
vastation twenty such bodies, comprising, een opened, [heard a woman's voice 
— a hundred thousand human: toe, but very soft and se low [could not 
ives ! , catch a word.” 

Jasper was trying his best to be calin 
but his face was deathly looking still 

* Whose voice was it, think veu 

** Mistress’ '" 

“And you say she was home again the 
‘next morning” 

** Yes, But nobody could tell how o1 
when she came.’ 

* What more ’' 

“That's all, sir. Only I have heard 
queer noises in that east wing before 
now. And for God's sake, sir, if you are 

- : ; | that poor dear’s friend, find out what it 
Ir will afford sweeter happiness in the 4); means. Don't let them murder ber 
hour of death to have wiped one tear outright, as I fear they will if she is 
from the cheek of sorrow than to have | there.’’ 
ruled an empire, to have conquered mil- And with those wild words, and trem- 
lions, or to have enslaved the world. | bling all over as if some fearful horror 

—_>—_ <a poe Aa her, the maid turned, before 

Tasonance has no light; Error follows | J r could interpose, and fled swiftly 

a false one. back to the house again. 


—_>_ SS 

JeALoUsy.—No passion more base, 
nor one which seeks to hide itself more 
than jealousy. It is ashamed of itself; 
if it appears, it carries its stain and dis- 
grace on the forehead. We do not wish 
to ow neh it to ourselves, it is 0 
ignominious; but hidden and ashamed 


and disconcerted if it appeared, by which 
we are convinced of our bad minds and 


courage. 


— SS 


SATURDAY EVENING 


But she had accomplished her mission 
She had even put into words suspicions 
«dark and terrible that the young man 
shuddered to think of them, and felt his 
whole mwrul wrought upon home power 
fully than it had ever been before 

He was stunned, bewildered He 
wanted time for reflection; « he walked 
on slowly, down past the avenue gates, 
inte the high read beyond 

Surely, with his brother’ « sudden, mys 
terious marriage, and Hernice’s disap 
pearance, and the awful suspicions to 
which it gave rise, he had seen ahd heard 
enough to unhinge any man 

Suddenly, as he strode on, his head 
dropped upon his breast, there came a 
rell of wheela up the road, a carriage 
stopped just abreast of him, and, rousing 
himself as if from a dream, he saw Lasalle 
sitting there, grim and pale, holding out 
his hand to him 

*Ilave you been up yonder? was the 
mill-owner’s first eager question, bobbing 
his head in the direetion of Shrublanda 

| 8 Vea.’ 

“Se have 1°" his blink ing 
strangely “IT rode away again, but 
finally thought better of it If anything 

| wreng is going on there, I'm bound te 
| find out all about it.” 
| Anything wrong! Jasper stared hand 
fat him. Had all the world suddenly 
turned its suspicious eyes upon the 
inmates of the gray-stone house he had 
just left” 

"My thal" he 
my comprehension 
grounds for fear 

 afraid.”’ 

(rounds !" erted Lasalle, savagely 

| ** Raymond is a devil! He'd murder his 
own brother if anything could be gained 
by it. | know he doesn't love Miss 
Vanee over much. T don't credit: his 
story that she is gone away. He means 
mischief by her, or T lose my guess." 

Controlling himself as well 
able, Jasper said 

"Why should he injure her?’ 

* Tdon't know Phe motive is hiceden 
But if | could see any reason, TP should 
tremble for her safety. As it is, Tam 
devoured by doubt, without) knowing 
why. The impression grows strong upon 
me that she is near and needs my help 
Ileaven knows how gladly Pd ive it.’ 

Then, unsteadily, he went on te speak 
of the strange dreams he had had in 
which he invariably saw Bernice at the 
tmerey of her enemies 

* They wrought pon me me power 
fully,” he said, “that Teould not keep 
away from Shrublands. [ found it was 
necessary to my own peaee of mind to 
assure tuveelf there was ne oecasion for 
them 

* You now beliewe there is oecasion *' 

“To don't know,’ groaning dismally 
“Tam far from being satisfied. I'd give 
my right hand to see that girl safe and 
well before me." 

* Listen,” said Jasper, almost sternly, 
*T have something to tell you, in return, 
And may God strengthen both our arms, 
if any wickedness ia going on."' 

Lasalle made a quick gesture 


eyes 


said 
' 


** This passes 
There must be 
when so many are 


ow he was 


“Get in,” said he, making room: for 
Jasper. ‘ We must not be seen talking 
here. I'll give upmy idea of going hack 


tothe house until you can go with me, 


*Come in here,’’ and she drew him | ['}) drive towards the village while you 
| are telling your story.” 


Jasper took a little time to colleet his 
thoughts after seating himself in the 
buggy. Then he went on to relate all 


cagerly. 
ble, and was all} that had transpired during the morn 


ing 

Lasalle listened eagerly. At the close 
he broke out in a savage oath 

* The d—d villains {°° he said, bet ween 
his teeth. “ They are up to some devil's 
work, depend upon it know the race 
You and T must foil them, Jasper.” 

“We'll do all we can,"’ was the low, 
stern reply 


‘T don't mind confessing that) I'm 
fond of Bernice,’ Lasalle resumed, after 
a pause. ** The littl: witel stole her 


way into my heart 
You love her, too 
long age, despite that litth: penehant for 
Dora. Well, we won't quarrel, my tine 
fellow; that woukin’t) help matters 
We'll pull together until Bernice is saved 
from the clutehes of these wretches 
Then, whoever can go in and win shall 
dose; though T haven't the ghost of a 
chanee; she's refused me already.” 

He smiled drearily, and held out) his 
hand te Jasper, whe grasped tt warmly 

*Crenl Lasalle,’ cried the 
latter * You are a nobler man than I 
knew, You deserve to be happy 

*Tnever shall be.” suppressing a sigh 
* But that is neither here nor there Lat 
us put our two heads teyether and form 
virl we beth 
of her enemies. "’ 


before | was aware 
I yuessed your secret, 


bless yer, 


some plan te deliver the 
love from the power 


CHAPTER 
rit 
Where during 


nee 

Woihiete the bee liiteel 
Mis that traght «bee 
found herself in total dark tiess 


AXXI 


AMS fitebos FN 


ll this while was Des 


cheer chemsead 


heavy 


her and Piay reverted 


A vleam 


ial mertene 


Corrly toon a revetment, leowewes 
of light thashed along a pMissaye 
clistianese track 
wearing his hat slouched low 
She could teot tell whether she 


and a man hin Appear 


anes over 
hin eves 
hiuacl ever seen lim before or mot 

We want roonme 


where we can prs 
j 
| 


the night sated Mrs Rayrnond, sharply 
Yes, madam 
Turning os be spook the toate bead the 


Way Hp a spiral stattease that seeneddl a 
terimiteatele, tor the Jrtsocel seweral bated 
ings Bernice saw obbjeets very tel 


tinethy bey the aulot the thekermg lary 
choulet tout 


they were in a very 


turned purposely low, te 
she Was convitioed 
foor the 


Was fer sigs cl 


old building halle stiellod matsts 


aml there 
furniture anywhere 

She Was net 
She had 
realy perhaps 
rican bed min 


‘ tt parte on 
especially frightened 
through tow much al 
ler roid was be 
walked on like om 


primal 


stipe 


fied, with Mos. Raymond clinging fast 
hold of her arm 

At last they stopped before aw chenet 
very high up. The man produced a 
key. turned it in the look, and signed 


for them te enter the regi beyond 

They did so It was a small apart 
ment, plainly furnished, but everything 
wore a freak look, as if it had 
placed there yesterday. Strangely im 
contrast with the bare, musty halls, this 
room seemed. 

Mrs. Raymond glaneed all round, as 
if te assure herself everything was as 
it should be, then lighted the candle she 
found on a small table near the bed, and 
turned to go. 

This w your room, my dear,"’ she 
said, giving Bernice a swift glance. ‘‘1 
will find another for myself. Good 
night. [ wish you pleasant dreams." ; 

hen, with’ smile upon her lips, she 
went out quickly, the man following 


beeen 


POST. 


The bolita cheked sharply 
lucked in ' 

There is always something ominous in 
the click of a key in a lock. but Pernice 
searcely notion it, She threw herself 
upon the bed, dressed as she was, se. 
worn and tired and heart-sick she would 
gladly have died ‘ 

Semething heavy weighed upon her 
brain ; a drowsiness drew down = licka, 
amd she soon fell inte a deep, but re 
freshing sleep 

The morning was far advanced when 
she awoke. .A neatlyarranged break 
fast-tray stom by the bedside, Some 
bundy had placed it there while she slept 

Her brain was clearer than it had been 
ever night. After satisfying her hunger 
she tried the door still 4 kel She 
glanced round at the windows, There 
were two of them, very high up. The 
eurtains were drawn to one side, but she 
could only see a glintpse of the sky 
through them 

oT hie in te betel,” whe said tee her 
self, * What, then, ie it, and why was 
I entrapped here" 

The answer was clear enough. The 
same deadly malignity that had im 
prisoned her in the house by the river, 
that had sought to steal the preetous 
casket away from her, and hiadl strewn 

‘her pathway with so many difficulties, 
was still working out its hellish purpose 

Where it would all end, God alone 
knew 

Some badly entered while these thoughts 
were flitting across her brain, It was 
Mrs, Raymond. She came alone, though 
Bernice was sure she had heard steps 
outaide the door 

“T hope you slept well, my dear?” 
she said, with her cruel lips curved in a 
smile 

* Where am 1°" demanded Bernice in 
a loud votes, “Why have you locked 
mein’ Why did you lie te me, gnd nay 
this was a hotel *’ 

*“Humph! One 
if you please,’* -_ 

* What are you going todo with me?’ 

* Teach you te listen te reason 

There was something hard and ma 
licious in the twinkle of her dark eyes 
a deadly hatred written all over her pal 
lil fae 

My Gad!" eried Bernioe 

She ran across the room like a mad 
woman, Suddenly she threw oup her 
artis 

"*T see it all, she said 
tried te deceive me and others! You 
have not taken me from Shrublanda at 
all! Thisis the ruined wing, in) which 
you have shut me up! Oh, infarmeus | 

Mra. Raymond recoiled, biting her 
sinister lip sharply 

*You are no less a fool for having 
guossed shrewdly,”’ and she ghowered 
liereely upon the young girl, Tf you 
are so sharp, you shouldn't have been 
drawn into such a trap.’ 

Bernice answered nothing 
trembling 

“After all, you might as well know 
the truth. You can't get away from 

| this room. Here you are, in my power.’ 

She stepped quickly to the door, and 
flung it open 

“*Oome in, Louis 
the worst at once.” 

“The best, you mean,"’ corrected a 
voice softer than silk, and Captain Mar 
the crossed the thresheld 

Hie was smiling blandly, and helding 
out his two hands to Bernice, wholly 
unmindful of her shrinking gesture and 
the expression of loathing upon her face 

“My love, you and T have been long 
separated, It was the cruelty of our 
destinies. Now my heart bounds when 
1 look upon your face once more.” 

Villain! how dare you «peak te me?” 
gasped the shuddering girl 

She was nearly dead with terror, Pos 
the first time she began to comprehend 
the full wickedness of the trap that had 
heen set for ber 

Darting forward past the 
wreteh, she ching in despairing anguish 
to Mrs, Raymond's arm 


lhernine was 


a time, 


‘You have 


She was 


The jade shall face 


soiling 


“Send him away! she screamed 
“Sem? that villain away! For God's 
sake, don’t let bam towel me! Dhon't 


let him come nigh me! 
Hurry '" hissed Mos 
with fury, ‘Stop 
Lewis is as aaa 
and listen to reaseon.”’ 
She dragged the trembling 


Rivne, lived 
yerr tedwe, Little fool 
ae you are Coot uy, 


meat 

* Now hear me," she went on a 
tired of child's play. PU put up with at 
tier Leptagress Louis loves you's be would 
make you a geoomd husband You can 


forget amd forgive what happened in the 


liertine Dey the river It's your only way 
You'd better mind what T tell wou, for 
marry him you shell 

So suckdem spirit) burned in Bernice 


eves, and lent a mementary color te be 


cheek 
Never " whe 


etted I ean idee Tout 


1 will newer be the wite of that wretel 
Hah oo maid Captain Marthe, eavlly 
Vera sbeoudeln tt) call tates Awd Tom 

qpuiite sure wer eee’! bee ty wite, an mpeite 

of Vert taawentien 
Newer, never, ever" she shrreked 
Ihrish Littler teed mtiatlert Mi 

Dtiavornerted, stickier leet foerteetaeds It 

vou can t heat pease, tts vou wh “ 

sufler for ut Your will never leave th 
room alive ttiless ve leave it as Deon 
wits 

bernice turned away ler face A reat 
moby Lererkes Cece bees 

Leave te tre pele tebered ‘Tet me 
thir ho pete ) ‘ ot ote itin We 

It the only ome vou ll ever have tren 

7 

Ibals Vcoun Dh sanege caneeot beeen tintie whit 
yeu ve had a taste of the lite ve bewel 
hewre ( nme away, Lan Goive thee slot 
hee cow Wav fer thite entice 

Wiithe a cried steeet pecs be ips Ma 

Kayne went out, and © aptain Marthe 

feollerweel lies 
Lbewiniee sat quate stall, limtenettage fon the 


echo of their retreating ferotntec gen But 
tee stich seamed fell Dustewed, she lear 
syne deal of mliacye Whisgeritigy cuts tele 


fierce «heneny 

Atter a long 
came back again 
but TP don't mean to tn 


interval, Mrs. Kaymeotsd 


You are 
harsh with you 


sutiel alae, eve 


simlutate, 


unless you drive me to it 
ing Bernice shrinking ly 
are not foml of Louis Well 
Oller proposition te make 

Beruwe would have spoken, but her 
vowwe failed her She combed only listen 
with @ heipless stare 

“Tt is this, went on the hard, low 
vows. “rive up that casket—you know 
very well what | mean—and promise to 
leave the country within twenty-four 
hours, never tu return, On those cond: 
tions you shall have your liberty, in spite 
of Louis.”’ 

She paused, as if for an answer, but as 


It meetin yer 


1 have comm 


none was vouchsafed, went on, pre 
sently : 
“Ofcourse I know the casket is not 


5 


upon your persen Hut you can 
lew! me to the place where it ia hidden, 
+ tell me the person to wham you have 
entrusted it hat say you?" 

Hernioe rose up haughtily. Vultee and 
7 heame back as suddenly as they had 
ett her 
‘!mly thia,”’ 


lute vite 


she answered, in 4 reese 
* That | seorn you for daring 
to make such an infamous proposal; that 
it proves to me, what I have long sus 
= ted, that lam in your way, that you 
pave Wronged me, and are still trying to 
deprive me of my birthright ; and that, 
~ eure as there isa (iad in heaven, you 
amd your worthy husband and Dora will 
all be punished for your cruelty toa help 
leas girl.” 

She said ne more. She sat down again, 
panting and out of breath, but «he met 
uottinebingty the horrible look the tutte 
woman flaed upen ber 

Tt is well—it ia rery well :"' 
Raymond, and a low, startling laugh fell 
from her lips, “Twe heard your an 
swer-—you've heard my only terma, Now, 
we know the ground we stand on, and | 
warn you te beware" 

Hissing the last word between her 
clenched teeth, she went out, and 
slammed the door behind her. 

That day wore on like a long, dreadful 
dream ; night came, and went ; and an- 
other day winged ite noiseless course 
away. 

Long after the second night of her im 
reempaary © had fallen, as Dernioe sat sob. 
“ing out her despair in that dreary room, 
w key clicked sharply in the look, of a 
sudden, amd a heavy step crossed the 
theme 

She looked up with a long, loud shriek 
of joy 

* Jasper!" she eried, flinging up her 
hands to grasp those of the man who 
stant before her ‘You have come to 
save me. Oh, Ghod be praised f'" 

She fainted dead away, in his arma. 
Hut it was Philip Layton —not Jasper— 
whe held her tightly to his heart ! 

7-7 had she mistaken the ore brother 
for the other 


said Mra 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
IS THE DARA 


Let us, meanwhile, follow the real Jas 
per and Lasalle for a few momenta. 

\fter a long consultation they eame to 
this conclusion © They would wait until 
dark, and then contrive to gain admit 
tance to the east wing of Mr. Raymond's 
residenoe, which they would search 
thoroughly for some clue to the missing 
wiel 

The maid's story might be trne ; in- 
deed, Jasper, who had seen her white, 
cartest face, aml heard her impassioned 
tones, fully believed it must be true. If 
ao, Bernioe, beyagd a doubt, was being 
held a prisoner at Shrublands 

You may imagine their impatience as 
the slow Seosedbenenl away. Hhut might 
fell at last, and it grew dark enough for 
their purpose, 

Silently they crossed the grass-green 
lawn. Lights were gleaming in the front 
of the mansion, music floated out on the 
wtill night air, and the hum of veioes 
could be heard 

‘We must wait a little, said 
** Tt in still early.” 

They lingered in the shadow of some 
great, gloomy trees at a distance, The 
night wind sighed plaintively in the 
branches, as if mourning a lost soul; the 
shadows on the grass were intensely 
black, for no moon enlivened the scene 

Presently the lights went out, save one 
ortwo. The music and the hum of con 
versation had died away 
Everywhere a strange hush brooded over 
the gloomy scene 

Jasper led the way upto the east wing 
Hleve liad friemelly 
light, ne sound to denete the presence of 
w Livttg being Silent as the grave, al 
whey, the great building 
looted black agyainat the starhit sky 

Hho teil the it was fast but 
that was to be expected. So, wasting me 
time there, the twee cark figures atole 
rout te a blow window, far removed from 
the inhabited portion of the lease 

“Pash it in! Lasalle, 
tremthy mbeakinu the 


Lasalle 


leony mith 


beeen the gleam of 


hiest as 


hevent 


mated itp 


Hut that would lave mache toe muaech 
Hievdene With the cliameonmd ina ring he 
were, Jasperout the ploss, hunted for the 


fastenings within, and after a litthe effort 
the sash shel up with scarce a soumed 
Over the sill vaulted the two resolute 
men, muttering a prayer and a threat in 
breath 
narrow 


the sane atid conly poatiseed Lonny 


eneortigh in the tlheary Jrissage 
fearfully clamy atl moukly it was te 
liwht «a «lark 
lial provide dl thetuselyes 
Whiy fellow thet tn the 
that was tostitutedd 


temo ter thor 


lantern, with which they 
liaboert 
Pie 
thes 


leigelve sd, cinit 


Tevnay 
trtin areols 
theo 


tewdin tee from 


went, climbing bigher ane 
thaeve 
the black pool prtnuted 
lath ated prliaste 
frevtee the cenbitage cof thee 

\ lew venan reeled thea eats 
Fasper Was fiest te cated: the 


ferwared, bits fase 


were thee tore stains te ascend, and 


ot then tn places 
hiael fallen 


ipepeet latoeditige 


Where iway 


prewently 
me vtetnel ite 
Dolintae leetage tee a geleaamtly whittenne 

Thi way lie cinesl Ns fecal 
heats me, | 
track at lost 


Me reached a doo Balike all tl 


pretatay 


brelie we We uate 


rest t was tastetedl 1! “anes Ww 
eye steal ! tines be b w ft 
eatin fret wit that i 
Premiblong a bier Hhawbeenel 
ij how i \ 
. , P } 
‘ “ |b ! ! ' ‘ il 
b t that Lact, cbesput | 
“wa 
‘ b wk Dhie beolt) bie 
Phie «hf wit howls 1} tw 
Danger tered Daasalle, « i 
What «l they see \ a jee 
ment, with tnattamal Witvhows set 
Tetgels tte thee t how treed, Capen 
wl hoa man ‘ ' trl srel an 
fomyt 
Jasper hashed forwa 1 tle was fright 
fully tear swearit I fea Ihis whole 
frame shock with an tedignation he oo I 
teither lolp te mutrol With ! 
prwket koife be sshd Savayely at tl 
copeds whraichy lecvertned thee [ner tellow 
Phe des he muttered oo TT) 
worse than the DPnmquisitien (Mh, mys 
fiw why de you suffer so much wrong 


sul infamy te exist pen eartl 
Phen, with an effort, he 
He raised hy the whe sat 
st him and blinking strangely 
pale, forlorn-looking creat: 
You have not come to 
he M4 aspen, ina hears tthe redulous vor? 


grew calmer 
mat staring 
i yaunt, 


set me free?’ 


Jasper answered in the affirmative 


‘Rise, if you can, aml come away 
with us. You have nothing more to 
fear.” <-— 


Instead of Obeying, the poor fellow 
burst inte a food of tears 
“IT had given up,”’ he moaned, “T 
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OP a mrt ehere the rau inig-yer 
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hee heerri tele, emeering emis, aml be 


lee Late wiv eit 
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glemwe anol left her therag tion 
Myt al my ‘eret bee tl if aoweker 
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The «ry wae f f anguwh, eremght 


f eatremeret fear atl ghetniwet foarte! 


peragrapl, 4 @erk le fiore 


ig That « re 


hel etunnes! ber for ao tite he ashe tees! 
fewling, left her an aateenatem, @ith only 
strength emrgt wait om the fading 
wante of her mother Tuesday she wae 
father\eee aml that white al etrwte leew 
ot, attired by meni beatele fow the 
areve, wan all that ear ft f “r 
moether 
‘th ehat ehall | a where shail | 

ge? 

4 wl beeew & otarties!| ber | She turtel 
oombhe uly alm white atl arm! 
prterel the det warcely sappreering « 
shirwh an the plain coffin war beremnght 
ate awl J the tale on" atu . ‘ -~ 
eaten brea! om that tale never t tiny 
t might bews euch a barton a thie 

T hee wlertamet bwrkert at her 

le wae a are Man stwardiy 
tothe teatiure ae te htt =" t ~ «! 
leave lealing® eit tle aia 
wre « " tim { the arte at 

veel, arwi t lea that fai. f 

We mine * war mw ftly 

tree beome thar 1 tedel Miee ¢ artery 
lerlay i shan t = worrest 
ewe thar I at heer ig tom * im 
our hy trey bebe ater! bee wipe! hoe f * 
eth at immense berrlana hareleer «ft 

Pu tighiy give nm) wrwewe at 
think | eet @ ceragpete | are «ft the 
wrave You Ul eet want meore © (ane oar 
tage, with the hearse, them « what comt. 


bat Pu that, tr» We 
be easy @ith vera, meee 

Thank yoru falteres| Mary 

Amd wee. if 5 
my wremae 1) pout the 


treemetiy ww te 


ma ye pet any @lere. 


* we me amd teal 
in 
TL think PU stay, manned Mary 


the remem mucklemly yooting: round 


Theme t ernteeed as she sank inte a eat 
ite cmly @ Little faintoees it will pease 
away ih & Metnent 
A bet of camphire mutobehed the 
Mean 
It * gow saul Mary. bravely, bak 
ng up with eyes wheme sacduese cut hire 
te the heart, he told his wife afterwards 
Aheme a better werd ae thom lave felt 
returning to the heme of luotury, @eep 
ng umber capetaive crape, surreiredert 
by eympathieing freemds bere cdeulely 
bitter te Mary after that pean funera 
Mire (t(arhew had gee a tule atm a 
change of air she thought would 
gewetaml she feted ber valgar pree 
fire upem the one peat meiner Mire 
Cartery 6 niece amla browsy young mar 
whe called his mother the off weomar 


hal taken a liking t 
sat on the oppemite seat etar 
eweet face 


thick 


aml whe thespetate 
jane Mary 
ing hard every time the white, 
became dimly visible amder the 
veil 

“Td lhe to know what ahe'« ging te 
do?" muttered Mra. Carter, stirring ber 
tea vigervusly that evenmg at supper 

Jim Carboy theught for a moment 
aprang from the table and hurried ap 
staire, Presently be returned almost 
purple 

| asked her to come down to tea, but 
she woulda't,”’ was his anewer to the en 
quiring a fa 

snaried his cousin, “the idea’ 


that pov thing" 


ain't prowd ."' wae the half terve 
rejoinder fumph' ‘cause she's deli 
cate and y, she's proud, eh 
‘Jim, how you do take up for her" 


cred his mather, “1 never 
"Whe cares?’ and Jim cut his bread 
defiantly on the table cloth “I say who 
cares’ And I'd like to ace her put upon, 
that's all." 
* And I'd like to eee her pay the rent,” 
sniffed Mra. Carboy, 
“rw pay the rent, doen't you worry, 
the progress of 


woman.’ 
sanay Carters 
and butter. 
test ate Nance,"’ growled Jim 





“You don't mean,”’ his mother. 
rea k and fork, push. 
herself back, staring aghast. 
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- Sd ll ~ oad 


het eo fakk { oe. lowe ten 
ag? ) 
re teen deal fm ttle, ate 
p. pard a: 
want 


rent the fee weeks ale I 
roth 
Mire ‘are 


haven t |] given uy 


by okt rmy 
te f 


wel Mary 
anwet al. 
. 

Worth wah sot worth meal 


@irukin t bromg five deiare af auct 
Heawles, you're going 
ag*—-anyle«ly) (an oe Jou ad 
-= tT oper tabie 

Hew auee 1 ve evel everyth mg tr poy 
um tmeteee) the pow gir 

that ‘ 


thee 


(ome me, 1 wom t 
[hewn tyes 


lave 
~cus 
sere putalie Ive did my 
have ve 
f ve 
ime @ laely 
tee ge rerticed 


wet try yen ite fte 
tonvk 


~ tie teu d a lve 


have are hare 


am hw 
leer th thee 


W. you heard—I want the atm te 


gaspes! Mary, 8 


atreet 


ilage Phe matt ' « m te 
tween aot teeth. 7 king at the ant folds 


{t bes sie ae The th 


aoe ie 
ng They 


atu! pat. 


have ane, omly [ve paste 
Amd t 
ty the atreete—tm teeroely ale 
tert chew W heer werk «he 
lewwar Why I have 
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Thee 


leeal * | wi tet 1 to we 
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where «my L ve wrkl evervthing 


that 1 dee weeded Dive puwner!) every 


thing that ceauhkd be ae tel 


froetei=e they hate te ere at 


ret 


geeture '- sin ] n 
tw ( thew Nowd | cant te 
oTy etuledi in a 


thee “Ta 


re wail, eobtung amd hysternca 
Noel oy father coed fore his 
emiing with a sob 
lent than the 

(' father, father’ 
mew’ your Mary, your littie 
ved and Coaedledd =’ 
1’ fathe: 
om her 


smuntry 
Laughing berlhewly 
" © vh thers 

if yer inl aoe me 
Mary veo 
ragged) cokl, hun. 
tather™ 
beth ing 
Suddenly 


wr face grew 


wry, botne leas! ot father 


She threw herself ke trees 


to aml froin abeelate agony 
she dashed the tears away, 


like mteotne 


Yes, TE will, 1 will’ (eel pities me 
He meen to what extremities | am re- 
duced I will’ Te be there’ to feel 


father's arms about me, to lay my head 
om mother’s bosom Oh’ the grave is not 
owld, not cruel, only tuman hearts are | 
beth,” rising and groping forward like 
one blind 

‘LT remember 1 put it here,’ fumbling 
in the closet, “‘newer thinking of this. 
Yeu, here it a,"’ and again the low —> 


of meiprent delirium rang cut ' 
laftest ¢ vial It lowked blood-red in 
the waning | 

* They'll nd me gone,” laughing 


again, “but they won't dare put me in 
the street then. Na, no.’ 

The little vial was labeled “Lauda | 
num.’ There was h to send the 
chill of death through 


EVENING 


jected the teeth + the thew & 
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whe® the co@he ober Geet wether’ 
hele, aeet wept better’ 

As beer after that he Om om age 
See bed peed the etter of thet Gree 
father oho bed O8pt oer Cer wore 

le whatever Greeuetanees Pee are 
paced, etamd by the prumspées I have 
(wor etertd & ls eee 

Ret ee of thee wee treet @ fet 
leerk me the path eee’ before ber 
she wee sere that she sever she. 
waver 

The pewe beeeet oer ted oe wee 
empty ¢ Gewer, we lee. we tune of 
=e comtly ribtewe shaded 4—oll that 
bed bees tripped of aed & we very 
al ~ c= Ue dee eg eer 
gree op @ erarmg epperel bet « most 
ee ae ee ee ee 
I ed aleeeet wend ohe hed mee They 
were warcely worthy «of the mame. thee 
thes, frayed thas omly bed’ together 
here ate tieere 

Reed bee Coed foe be country © 

The better thought eid comme “er 
weet Gree tw the bocce of the minster 
whe proved ot wether + foners! 
lie tel soon! te — ~again— 
rt that @ ar 
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~~ a eo, 
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‘ereet ~ 


at uelv be hal 


oe eee shrunk fromm appr 


~ Owe 


lm very col ld ge anywhere & 


hatlered 
am «4 tte 
¥ elreet 


4 sud 


There + a cellar on Mulherr 
s re with 


o " t + *The ts the station 
- Ue terre Ill have a 
tthe talk with se am! if you re 
‘a2 — 
Mary Uroke froan him 
frengeed at the impieaten 
mt ool, now ()" ™ 
ghewing. even, and if her 
t was mt the cold 
gurdeti her te Mulberry 
ragged urchin, mvek- 
She found it, man 
risking her neck 
entering the front 
the 


Bid with pein, 
She walked 
any 
ry warm 


~juarea, 
teeth «hatter! 
~ acne lwaly 
a Bike 
spake 


etteet 

a tet af lew 
hewn the reugh steps. 
re =, 


a] wer sippery 


Where all alomyg were heles in 


dirty hana, 


a ati matted) hair am) 
hang over, of showed black alerwe the 
! veriigs 
Yuu have a tel” 
The woman, hag theagh she was, a 


vas, stomy-heartedd, sur-faced vimen, 


feels ame thawing of pity as she 
met the haggard eves 
Can't IT sit up” asked Mary Il, 
nly want te get oat of the cold and 
ait 
Ne might better than this 
I * How wiare ¥ 
Se venteer 
i t nk yeni Was Difteet Lord 
y moigtht «chy better than thos 
ikin tt get work, they thrust me 
a the street 
Work” the wom, jughed a low 
wieked lauy! We wh with vou 
here sa tenel 
They came streaming in; heavens 
what a crew. anshaved, unshorn, the 
tiregs of a thousand muttered curses 
the very braml of bell om their faces 
Wemen, whe had lost all outward sem 
blame of a womaniiness beggars, with 
wailing children suffering under tor 


t thivtecd for the 
wheediing memev out of 


stan jal with 


ime. " mre Pp ene oof 


the passer-by 
‘rite 


young yirks laugh 


ng. sheuting, blaspheminy 
And Mary sat there in a dull stuper 
seeing this reeking mass troop by her, 
hew shivering, uew burning, and yet 
never letting go her hokl on the mercy of 
trom 
The propmeter of the place came up 
again Something im Mary's apathy 
merved ber 
He vou hungry hild *" she asked 
I dent knew: I thought I was 
before Leame out I haven't eat any 
thing te«lay 
Whether fo geal oor evil let) trad 


judge, but the woman was prompted te 
help this forlorn child 

(tne cut here, she sand; “lawk! 
bow het your hamd is" and she led her 
through the tilthy strosphere te where 
agreen baize deer, swung back at her 
teweh, revealing 4 room with some pre 
Lertamierts ter comment 

You see, | was eating, myself 
There ' drink that "'—pwuring out some 


tea, and shuddering at the timid grati- 
tude un Mary's + ‘amd after you've 
eat some'at, there's a better bed for ye. 
I see you ain't used te this sort.”” 

A moment after the night watchman 
passed this den. and peered down. 

*Ttell you what, wife,’’ he said the 
neat day, “I sawa girl I'd a mind to 
take home, last night, poor thing!” 

* Prom the street 2" 

‘Ves; there was something im her 
eyes that haunted me—wish I had." 

* Well, Ldon't. That trash knows just 
how to work on «a man’s sympathy. | 
Coukin't on mine.’ 

“But she wasn't that sort, I'd take 
my oath. (ireat tied! of ithad been our 
Alice"" 

“Don't speak of ber in the same 
breath with a tramp, tieorge,”’ said his | 
wife, angrily. 

Morning came, and the mass of corrup- 
tiom began to stir in the den in Mulberry | 


vee 


POST. 
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her eves a of wath an «ff 

| : 6 


a oo 
- Carr 


Vou wom t let them take the etter’ 

Wheat better * 

Father + etter 
wy. ~~ know 

( why me—tat ereme & me with 
another shake. arse ve out « bea 

I'L get up—I'D” —abe lifted berseif 
then fel. betpeemnly be & 

Here +a case.” mattered the woman 
Sock co my hands That comes 
betn’ temder like, you ‘ent o° the vay & 
be kind 4 Never dod 1 im my life but ! 
= pas’ thee ere way Jake“ wa black 
9. skulk um the den, snaking up the 

rete beet 

Mum * 

(so te the curmer and tel) him there's 
a gurl for Une bespatal bere, and she must 
co @raight. you bear*” 


(oat pe Oar Bj 


be dud fe bu om 


Yo = And off went the boy 
An bear later and pew Mary lay in 
the beepital ward, nursed by gentle 
aie le 
= ore ane, tuwdher wand “the 
heat, & Tare voung mah 2 Spee ee. 
ase be cuvettes] «2 modkldie-age] weemar 
thruugh the wards 


Lye my word. John, I dxin’t think 





vouxl be such a2 mieeralre strain ope 
mS eV pathies 
t De Be 
But what eweet face wm that. eh 
“ling ber g.aseer Uj 
A girl only eventeen, J think The 


¢ kevke«] at her ye fem» tial.) 
Dangervus ” 


Her slave are imbere | 


4)’ John the goei-rimimoe) ylasses 
gree din The pretty, pretty ree 
ture a shew. awe-struck voice 

les tm tl } ett) ame y «=i ~ee 
ere * memethir they frame af) 
’ 

Mrs Wrentham teovk the letter to a 


When John went 


— “hee pyr mite 
ver there, she coulg not speak, but her 
hamikerchief was busy. very busy, and 


The gold eve glasses dangled 
by their cord 

() John—I—it's shamefu!'—why— 
you read this’ speaking with difficulty 


very wet 


I dad,” his wolee a shade graver 
* The puesr, suffering child; John”? 
Weill, madame” 


* You re—not—mat going to let that 

giri—die 7" chokingly 

How can I help in?" 

She must not die, John. I—I believe 
I shall feel hard towards you if she does 
Her youth, her strength must carry her 
threugh Ah’ the poor man; dead, of 
ourse, and such a beautiful letter! John, 
1 tell you what’ the country he died for, 
may met care for her, but so sure as she 
lives, I will; de you hear, John ?"’ 

Yes, madame; that from you is as 
gewxd as an cath.’ 

And you, you'll try your best’ 

“All that by iman skill can do shall be 
toed in ber case 

‘You're s»—s0 apathetic, John"’ 
the handkerchief went to work again 

She did net see the sudden look of in- 
tense pain that crossed the face of her 
reticent cheaotenr-men. 

And youth and strength did tnumph. 
Mary was convaleseing, not in the hospi- 
tal ward, but in a beautiful, sunny room, 
where turds and towers brightened the 
windews, They had taken her there 
as won as she could bear the change. 
And the grave young doctor seemed to 
like it, theugh he had hardly seconded 
his mother’s wish 

4) of T had lost trust in God again!’ 
Mary shuddered, as she told her sad little 


and 


story 
You would never have been my 
‘laughter, said a seft vorce, and a kiss 


tell on her forehead 

There were years of study and prepa- 
ration first, but Mary sits in her own 
home tou«day, the treasured wife of Doctor 
Wrentham 


_>__ — 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 


The young hve much im the future 
they are fond of gazing inte its unknown 
depths, and of endeavoring to trace the 
least, of the fortune that 
awaits them. With ardent hope, with 
eager expectation, they anticipate the 
approach of coming years when they shall 
be called upon the grand stage of action, 
confident that the future will bring to 
them nought but unalloyed felrity. 

But they shoukd allow their anticipa 
tions of the future to be controlled by a 
well-balanced judgment, and moderated 
by the expenence of those who have gone 
before them. In looking to the future 
there is one important inquiry which the 

young should make: ** What do I most 
desire to become in future life? What 
position am I] anxious to occupy in 
meanety’ What is the estimation in 
which I wish to be held by those within 
the circle of my acquaintances?’ 

The answer to these inquiries from 
the great mass of young people can well 
be anticipated here are none among 
them who desire to be held in disrespect, 
and shunned by the wise and good ; 
hone who are anxious to be covered with 
disgrace and infamy ; none who seek to 
be cuteasts and vagabonds in the world, 
The thought, if they were doomed to 
such a condition, would fill them with 
alarm. Every discreet youth will ex- 
claim :—" Nothing would gratify me 
more than to be honored and respected 
as | wivance in years; to move in good 
society; to have people seek my com- 
pany rather than shun it, to be looked 
up to as an example for others to imi- 
tate, and to enjoy the confidence of all 


outhnes, at 


, around me. 


Surely there can be none so blind to the 

| future, so lost to their own good, as to 
prefer a life of infamy and ita ever ac- 
companying wretchedness, to respecta- 

bility, prosperity and true enjoyment. 
But how are these to be obtained? They 
de not come at your biddi You can- | 

| net reach forth your and take 
them as you wou om the ripe fruit 
from the bending branch. Neither will 

| wishing or hoping for them ba their 

| blessings on you; if you would obtain 
and enjoy them, you must labor for 
them—earn them. y are only secured 


me throbbing | street. The propretor was up betimes, | as the well-merited reward of a pure and 


veinan, The cork was in ber hand, the and took a look at the strange girl she | useful life. 


vial ing her lips. At that second 
something which had been placed upon | 
a corner of the shelf, stirred by some 
sudden jar, fell, The book, for it was 
that, remained open, 
ter that had slipped out from bet ween the 

showing | these words in his 
le anderiting My Dear Daughter,” 












aaw his honest, handsome face troubled | 
with disquiet and horfor. Fol 
the im that rushed over her 





had befnended 
“Is the girl dead *" she muttered. 
Very like death was the motionless | 
tigure—very like. Not a tinge of color 


and her father’s let- | on — -r face—dying even out of the 


slept so soundly, tow. 
dead—I'm glad of that— 
with a low laugh of antic. | 


hips. 
“She's not 
thing"”’ 





the other way, with the life in ‘em. But 
a@ body has to get a living, and where 
elee would they go?" 


| The first thing to be aimed at by the 
young should be the establishment of a 
| guod character. In all their plana, anti- 
| Seaiene and prosposts Gor Suture 
this should form the grand starti 

| the chief corner-stone. apt 

| foundation of every 





youth becomes a rich and pa Mame meg soil 
t© its possessor, 
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mylemas 
1. 
Only a little thing, and only one, 
Here for a moment just, 
Then it has gone; 
Gone, and for ever; it may not return: 
Leaving belund a sting; 
Something to burn. 
Ss -mething to rankle, like potsonous dart, 
Something that’s living yet; 
“anething to smart: 
S«nething to part friends who've been 
txaand fast; 
something to crush their lowe. 
something to last, 
Sumething ) weep over and to regret; 
Seamething to gneve over; 
Sugmething ty fret 
Leave it alunme, though it shadows may 


ast 
(od bury it deeply away im the past. 
2 
4 vung I am to pa you; 
I'm singular, and plural too, 


At the same time: new, haste and try 
The meaning + of this mystery. 

For men alone I'm chiefly made, 

But sailors seldom seek my aid; 
sometimes the generous will send 

Me, a present. to a frend 

{od one word more, before I have quite 
dene, 

I am single, 


(re 


| : 
W lel 


still I'm more than 


: 
5 


I'm welcome to all, both young and the 
od, 

To maiden, or bachelor, prade or to 
scold 

Morn, noon, and night, you will find me 
the same; 

To gome I give pleasure, to others give 
pain, 

Tho’ you say I am wandering all the year 
rou 

Yet never intrude on another man's 
ground; 


But true and most loyal to her I revere, 

Who succors, and pays me well, all 
through the year; 

‘Tis true that, sometimes, I have news 
to Im part, 

That wounds most severely the strings 
of your heart; 

Yet again, by my presence, I may soften 
the pain, 

And give you much pleasure from across 
the salt main, 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. When does a client begin to bore a 
lawyer? 

2. What key opens the gate to misery? 

3. Why is the captain of a steamboat 
often like a tobacconist * 

4. What part of a ship is like a farmer? 

5. If you torment an animal, why is 
it like a tea-canister ” 

6. What part of a woman is a lad? 

7. What is both food for the body and 
mind ? 

*. If a man saw his wicked wife in 
prison, what letter should be mame ? 


CHARADE. 
A - on cards first indicates, 
h 


nich you can't fail wo view; 

Disease amongst the feather'd tribe, 
From that same will accrue. 

I need net for one moment have 
The slightest hesitation 

To say that «cond will proclaim 
What's reckon'd a relation. 

A vessel now will give my whol, 
You need not fear nor doubt it 

Had I no proof, upon my word, 
I'd ne'er have writ about it. 


EASY CHARADES 

1. My first is counterfeit; my second is 
to move from side to side; and my whole 
is a little green plant. 

2. My first is reserved; my second is to 
fasten; and my whole is a celebrated 
character in one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

4. My first is moisture; my second is 
to let fall; and my whole is a globule of 
my first. 


REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
1. Useful little joiners—a_tailors’s 
pseudonym 
2. A mechanical power—a merry feast. 
. A sert of linen—reimbursed. 
4. To drive back—an Oriental pariah. 
>. .« negro’s master—an Asiatic coun- 


A poem by Byron—an inland sea. 
Recompense—part of dress or of 
furniture. 


SWIFT'S LOVE 80RG. 

Colendge quotes the following, 1» 
which Latin words are made to produce 
Engtish sounds, as one of Dean Swift's 
most clever productions: 

Mollis abuti, has an acuti, no lasso 
tinis; O mihi de armistres, cantu disco 
ver meas alo ver. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


That which is witty, shining clear, 
Behead, and let it so appear, 

Plainly and fairly to the sight, 

That what is left would then be right. 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” Ne. 4, Vol 54 
ENIGMA. 
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ACKOSTICAL 


T Themistocies. E Epphanes. 

H Hortensius. N Nicomanchus. 

E Epamonidas. I Idinon 

S Sardanapalis. N Nycteus. ; 

A Alnwick. G Gratius Falis 
T Thucydides. cus. 

U Urania. P Peter Michael- 
R_ Rhea. off. 





D Ducalion. O Odinus. 

A Andrew. S Stanislaus Po 
Y Younondio. niatowski. 
E Eurydice. T Trajanus. 

V Veturia. 


CHARADES.—1. Star-ling. 2. Part 
ridge. 3. Par-rot. 4. Cow-slip. 5. Fees: 
Kg 
Cc v ws, asp-was. 
= asp-pa 

Flower Purz_e.—Rhododendroa. 

Nemperep Cnanape. — McMabon, 

ve, man, cannon. 

Exiemas.—1. Weather. 2. 
= | 

Conuxpaums,—1. Joshua, the Son of 
Nun. 2. In the first case there's no taste 
wap| Gar suunthen in the second there’s 2° 
accounting for taste. 3. Because its 
something to adore. 4. Hauthoy. °. 
| Roce ah pre 6. 
it is sat in. When he’s in quarters. 
8. In violet (inviolate. ) 

Ripp.e.—Morrow. 


Grave- 
























































Reeviar Srouters.— Whales. 

A Bap Ournx.—To owe men money. 

A Great Ossect ts Lirs.—A giant. 

A Taxtxe Parer.—The sheriff's war- 
rant. 

Tar Question or tHe Howrn.—What's 
the time ? 

Wuy is a chicken like a farmer? 
Because both delight in a full crop. 

Axiom ror Tak Kitcnen.—Things 
rubbed against a grater become leas. 

Query.—When a cowherd strikes a 
cow, can it be said to be a cowherdly 
action ? 

Wur is a beefsteak like a locomotive? 
Because it's not of much account without 
it's tender. 

An Estastisuep Fact. — Nothing 
makes a person laugh so much asa set 
of new teeth. 

A pisevstep Milwaukee fisherman 
offers a chromo to every fish which will 
take the bait. 

Wav do women talk less in February 
than in any other month? Because it is 
the shortest month in the year. 

** He has left a void that cannot easil 
be filled, "’ as the bank director touchingly 
remarked of the absconding cashier. 

UnpentaBLe.—When deaf and dumb 
lovers are married, two members of the 
wedding-party are sure to be unspeak- 
ably happy. 

A HOUSEKEEPER asks: ‘‘ What is the 
difference between a peck of peaches and 
a peck of trouble?"" And then answers: 
‘One you can, and the other you can't.” 

Botanicat.—A lady's cheek is de- 
scribed as the poetical abode of the rose, 
but we are not told what kind of rose. 
When an ardent lover steals a kiss, we 
suppose it isa ‘cabbage '’ rose. 

AN ingenious mother, whose little boys 
drive her to the depths of desperation 
every summer, has invented a new set 
of trowsera, with sheet iron knees, riveted 
down the seams, and waterproof pockets 
to hold broken eggs. 

In New York, recently, a contidence 
man approached a stranger, in Park row, 
addressing him as Mr. Wardell. 

‘*My name is not Wardell,’’ said the 


stranger. 
‘*Is it possible I am mistaken’ Are 
you not Mr. Wardell, of New Haven ””’ 


‘*l am not,"’ answered the stranger, 
‘*T am Tom Collins.” 

The genial confidence man vanished. 

At an exhibition of one of the Albany 
schools a few evenings since the following 
conversation took place: 

Young lady to young gentleman— 
** That piece just played was by Wagner; 
wasn't it too lovely for anything ?"’ 

Young mtleman to young lady— 
“Yeu; coe oin't his palace cars just 
may? 

he music of the future won't be 

played for him on her piano. 


WueEn a Western editor is in a hurry, 
he doesn't waste words by saying ‘‘it 
rained.’’ He simply writes: ‘ After 
many days of arid dessication, the vapory 
captains marshaled their thundering 
hosts and poured out upon scorching 
humanity and the thoroughly incinne- 
rated vegetation a few inches of agua 
plucialis.”’ The editor says brevity is 
the spice of bread and beer and boots, 
and other necessaries of life. 


COURTSHIP OF THE LATE Da. R—. 
“* Dear Sir:—1 am sorry that [ cannot 
accept your kind offer, as lam already 
engaged; but I am sure my sister Ann 
will jump at it. 

Your obliged, Euiza L.”’ 

‘* My Dear Miss Eliza L.—I beg your 
pardon—I wrote your name in mistake; 
it was Miss Ann I meant to ask—have 
written to her per bearer. Hoping soon 
to be your affectionate brother, 3. 

“J,” 


We suppose that the proverb that beg- 
gars shouldn't be choosers owes ita origin 
to the impudent fastidiousness of that 
class, An old lady, whose fence, in 
Dunham, Connecticut, had become rather 
dilapidated, so excited the gente ofa 
benevolent citizen that he rmined to 
build a new one. So he gave a load of 
fence poles, and others volunteered to haul 
and put them up. When the load and 
volunteers stopped at the widow's door, 
she ordered both away, volubly and 
sharply declaring that if she had any 
fence it should be made of ‘‘slats."’ 
She was poor, but a pole fence was what 
she had not come to yet. 


It's Mignty Improvin’.—The Irish 
peasantry have tales of a parabolic char- 
acter—stories which, by means of some 
striking action or circumstance, set forth 
a’ hearty moral. On hearing such, their 
usual phrase is, ‘Oh, it's mighty im- 
provin’.”’ 

And that, too, is what Molly Malone, 
a worthy washerwoman used to say— 
and say almost invariably—after hearing 
asermon on Sunday. One day, however, 
her clergyman, who was not quite content 
with this generality, spoke to her re- 
specting his discourse, and Molly suddenly 
became what they call in Ireland a little 
bothered. Nevertheless, she got out of 
her difficulty with one of those parabolic 
answers which are such favorites with 
her class, and which, while it completely 
evaded the question, satisfactorily replied 
to it. 

Rev.—Welk: Molly, you liked the ser- 
mon, you say”? 

Mol.—Oh, yes, your riverence—it was 
mighty improvin’. 

v.—And what part of it did you like 
best? 

Mol.—Well, sure, sir, I liked every 
part. 

Rev.—But I suppose there was some 
portions of it that you were more struck 
with than you were with others? 

Mol.—In troth, please your riverence, 
I don't remember any part exactly, but 
altogether ‘twas mighty improvin’. 

Rev.—Now, Molly, how could it be 
improving if you don't’ remember any 
part of it? 

Mol.—Well, your riverence sees that 
linen I've been washing and dhrying on 
the hedge there” 

Revy.—Oh, certainly. 

Mol.—Wasn't it the soap and wather 
made the linen clane, sir? 

Rev.—Of course they did. 

Mol.—And ian't the linen all the better 
for it? 

Rev.—Oh, ne doubt of that, Molly. 

Mol.—But not a dhrop of the soap and 
wather stays in it. Well, sir, it’s the 
same thing wid me. Not a word o’ the 
sarmint stays in me—I suppose it all 
dhries out o' me—but I'm the better and 
aed for it, when it’s over, for all 


THE 


THE UNDER DOG IN THE FIGHT. 
BY DAVID SaAkauER 


| | know that the world, that the great big world, 
From the peasant up te the king, 

| Has eo different tale from the tale I tel! 

| And a different song to sing 


But for me—and I care not ao single fe 
If they say | am wrong of am right— 

I shall always go for the weaker dog, 
For the wader dog in the Aight 


I know that the world, that the great big world, 
Will never a moment stop 

Te see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on lep 


| But for me, I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be ie the right, 
For = heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
| For the under dog in the Gght 


Perchance what I've said I had better not said 
Or ‘twere better I'd said it incog . 
| But with heart and with glass Tiles chock to 
the brim, 
Here's health to the bottom dog 
Se 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


BY A. W. FANSHORE. 
** Aunt Catharine, will you forgive me 
if I hint that you are looking at only one 
side of the question, and talking in a way 


s unlike your usual clear good sense, 
that— Well, if it was any other person on 
| earth, I should say that it was the height 


of abeurdity."’ 

The speaker, a pretty little lady of 

some four-and-twenty summers, looked 

| up with a half frightened glance, as she 
finished her Her companion, a 
tall, handsome lady of fifty, with a sad, 
sweet, dignitied face, glanced back at her 
with a aa amile. 

**I dare say, Millie, that you think me 
a severe and unreasonable old woman, 
because I do not take your part, and 
abuse your husband most roundly, in re- 

ri to this matter. And if I dia that 
ast thing, you would decide, in your own 
secret heart, that I ought to be burned 
at the stake with all convenient dis- 
patch !"" she added, slily. 

Millie tossed her graceful little head 
scornfully in the air. 

‘Indeed, Aunt Catharine, | should 
think no such thing. I don't want you 
to abuse Thornton. I only wish you to 
see that he is decidedly in the wrong.”’ 

“And you as decidedly in the right," 
said Mrs. Thomas, slowly. 

* Why—yes,"’ confessed Millie, with a 
slight smile, ‘* Because you know, auntie, 
that I really am." 

‘Forgive me, if I fail to see it, my 
dear,’’ returned the elder lady. 

‘Now, auntie, you must know, when 
Thornton is making such oceans and 
| oceans of money in his business, that he 

can afford as well as not to treat me to a 
season at Newport or Saratoga, if he 
chooses so to do,” 

** And all the new dresses, and hata, 
and gloves, and bonneta, that are to iill 
the great monsters of traveling trunks," 
said Mrs. Thomas, thoughtfully; “for if 

ou go to the sea-side, you will wish to 

»¢ dressed as well as your neighbors." 

“Of course one does not want to go 
| anywhere looking like a fright,’’ said 
| Millie. 

‘And have you reckoned the cost of 
all these things in that silly little head 


of yours, my dear ?”’ 
**What a question! As if I had any- 
thing to do with the cost, auntie! That 


is Thornton's business. nd I see no 
reason why he should turn stingy all of 
a sudden like this, and want me to go off 
to that horrid little country village where 
his brother and sister live. Every one I 
know is going out of town this year, and 
the toilettes are to be splendid. There 
is no use in talking, auntie. My mind is 
made up, and I shall tease away till 
Thornton consents, even if we do quarrel 
over it a dozen times, just as we dia this 
morning. Oh, dear, this marriage! How 
it does alter things, to be sure! 


“And people, too,’’ observed Mrs. 
Thomas, very gravely. 
‘Exactly, auntie, and people too, 


Thornton ix a case in point. Before he 
yut that plain gold ring upon my finger, 
“ was ready to do anything and every- 
thing for me. And now, because I only 
wish to have a little pleasure and dress 
decently, and go where my friends go, 
he cries out that my extravagance will 
ruin him. Auntie, he actually swore 
over it this morning! Fancy! He did 
not know that I heard it; but I did. To 
think of his swearing at me!’ 

‘*Poor fellow!’ 

‘* What, auntie?" 

Mrs. Millie’s brown hair nearly stood 
on end at this enormity. 

“Did you hear what I said, auntie?’ 
she petulantly asked. 

‘Perfectly, my dear." 

“And you can speak like that about 
bim, when I am telling you of his bru- 
bru-bru-tal-ity!"’ said Millie, sobbing as 
if her little heart would break. 

She loved ber aunt dearly; and to have 
her indifferent to so heart-rending a woe 
as this, was the last straw upon the 
camel's back—the last drop that made 
the full cup of misery to overtiow. Mrs. 
Thomas waited patiently till the rain 
drops ceased to fall. 

Then she said seriously, but kindly: 

‘* Millie, what did you marry Thornton 
Girey for?” 

* Because I loved him, auntie!’ said 
the young wife, with a look of surprise. 

* Deo you love him still?" 

“Of course do. Only when he scolds 
and swears about my extravagance——"’ 

“Exactly. But do you love him well 
enough to give him ne cause to scold 
and swear about it?’ 

Millie opened her blue eyes widely. 

‘*What do you mean, auntie ”"’ 

“My dear, I will tell you what he is 
keeping from you—unwisely, as I think. 
‘There is a crisis in the money market. 
You know what that is. With care, 
and prudence, and economy, and with 
some help that I shall give him—for 
your sake, my child—-your husband will 
weather the storm. But if, to quiet 
your complaints and reproaches, he goes 
into any such foolish expenditure as this 
fashionable trip would involve, nothing 
can save him. Every claim would be 
pressed, if his creditors saw such ex- 
travagance on his part: and he could 
not meet them all. There is the truth 
of the whole story, my dear, You know 
best what you promised to be to him in 
our marnage vow. Now is the time, 
Millie, to show him what comfort and 
help a true and loving wife can give.” 

Having said this, Mrs. Thomas kissed 
her niece gently and left the room. 

Millie sat there in silence, with clasped 
hands and tearful eyes. 

“ And Iwho would die for him—might 
have been his ruin and his curse '" she 
at length exclaimed. “Oh, why did he 
not tell me this long ago” But, thank 
heaven, it is not too late yet to repair 
my fault "’ 
. . . . . e 


Thornton Grey, after a weary and 


| drawings on the floor. 


SATU RDAY 


| anxious day » 
| his home at ak with a heavy heart 
| He loved his wife far more fondly now 
than in the days of courtship. It was 
hard, very hard to refuse her the pleasant 
trip on which her heart was set. He 


was half tempted to yield, when he re- | 
called the harsh words of that morning— | 


| the harsh words and the angry oath. 
| Better ruin, if it must be, than strife 
and dissension in their once peaceful and 


hapry home. 

inki thus, he opened the hall 
door with his latch-key. Nolight burned 
there. The parlor was aleo dark and 


| silent. No voice welcomed him. His | 
heart sank heavily in his breast. Had 


Millie gone out *—gone, still angry with 
him? 


She should go to Newport the next | 


week, if that was all. Never again, 
after so harassing a day, could he face 
| this silence and sadness here at home. 
| He crossed the parlor by the faint light 
| of the newly-risen moon, and laid his 
hand upon the bell. 
| * Thornton, are here ?"' said a low 
| voice at the door, And then, seeing 
him, Millie sprang forward and threw 
herself, with a little sob of joy, into his 
arma, 

“Oh, I have watched and waited for 
you so long !"' she said, before he had 
time to speak. “And | just went up- 
stairs for a single moment to bathe my 
eyes, for they are quite red ; and then, | 
suppose, you came in.” 

*And what made those pretty blue 
eyes red, my love?"’ asked the happy 
husband, drawing her still closer to his 
breast. 

“I have been crying them nearly out. 
And about you, sir,” said Millie, cling- 
ing still closer to his neck. 

** About me?" 

“Tea,” 

**Recause I was cross to you this 
morning, | darling? You must for. 
“nd me, and never think of it again. I 
nave been nearly driven mad, of late, 


with business perplexities. But [| am 


gine to let them worry me no more, | 
My little wife shall have her trip to | 


Newport, and anything else she wishes 
for, so long as it is in my power——" 
“Oh, Thornton—lon't, don't!" cried 
poor Millie, laying her soft round cheek 
against his whiskers, and sobbing aa if 
her heart would break. 
port—I abhor Saratoga. | only want to 
stay with you, and help you, and keep 
my marriage vow, ‘ll wear calico 
dresses all the year round ; [ll live on 
anything—anything, my dear, dear hus- 
band, so that you shall not have it to 


say that I helped to ruin you just at the | 


time when you find it se hard to get 
on, 

And then she could say no more, but 
nearly sobbed herself into hysterics in- 
stead. 

He calmed and soothed her, when he 
learned the true state of the case. But 
they did give up Newport, and the Sara- 

| toga trunks; and Mr, Grey's creditors, 

seeing how modestly they lived, were 
merciful. So the crisis came and went, 
and he was saved. And now he is a rich 
man, and Millie can go to Newport as 
often as she likes. She might eat and 
drink gold and diamonds if she pleased, 
so fondly does her husband love ter a) 
well does he remember how, in the 
midst of his own doubt, and danger, and 
distress, she gave up the desire of het 
heart. 


INVENTION OF THE SPINNING 
JENNY. 


The following beautiful anecdote is 
related of Hargraves, the inventor of the 
Spinning Jenny : 

The invention had long engaged his 
attention, when one day he was observed 
to drop suddenly on his knees, and roll 
on the stone floor at full length. He lay 
with his face toward the floor, and made 
lines and circles with the end of a burnt 
stick, Then he sat upon a chair and 
placed his head between his hands, his 
elbows on his knees, and gazed intently 


on the floor; then he sprang to his feet, | 


and replied to some feeble question of 
his wife—who had not risen since the 
day she gave birth to a little stranger— 
by a loud assurance that he had it; and 
taking her in his sturdy arms in the 
blankets, the baby in her arma, he lifted 
her out and held her over the black 
These he ex- 
— and she joined a small, hopeful, 
vappy laugh, with his high-toned assur- 
ance that she should never again toil at 
the spinning wheel—that he would never 
again “‘play,”’ and have his loom stand- 
ing for want of weft. She asked some 
questions, which he answered, after seat- 
ing her in the arm-chair, by laying her 
spinning wheel on its back, the horizon 
tal spindle vertically, while he made the 
wheel revolve, and drew a roving of cot- 
ton from the spindle into an attenuated 
thread. 

“Our fortune is made,"’ he 
speaking of his drawings on the floor 

**What will you call it?’ asked his 
wife. 

“Call it! What an we call it after 
thyself, Jenny? They called thee ‘Spin 
ning Jenny’ afore I had thee, because 
thou beat every lass in Stanehill Moor 
at the wheel. What if we call it ‘Spin 
ning Jenny?" 

Seal -_ -_ 


TESTS OF CHARACTER. 


sail, 


A great many admirable actions are 
overlooked by us, because they are se 
little and common. Take, for instance, 
the mother, who has had but broken 
slumber, if any at all, with the nursing 
babe, whose wants must not be disre- 
garded; she would fain sleep awhile 
when the breakfast hour comes, but pa 
tiently and uncomplainingly she takes 
her seat at the table. Though exhausted 
and weary, she serves all with a refresh 
ing cup of coffee or tea before she sips it 
herself, and often the cup is handed 
back to her to be retilled before she has 
had time to taste her own. Do you hear 
her complain—this weary mother that 
her breakfast is cold before she has time 
to eat it? And this net for one, but for 
every morning, perhaps, through the 
ear. Do you call this a small thing’ 
Try it, and see. Oh, how dees woman 
shame us by her forbearance and forti 
tude in what are called little things! Ah, 
it is these little things which are the tests» 
of character; it is by these © little’ self 
denials, borne with such self-forgettuny 
gentleness, that the humblest home is 
male beautiful to the eyes of angels, 
though we fail to see it, alas! until the 
chair is vacant, and the hand which kept 
in motion all this domestic machinery is 

powerless and cold! 
— SS 
You may shrink from the far reaching 
solitude of your heart, but no other feet 
than yours can tread them 


t in the city, came to | 


*T hate New. | 


EVENING 


HIDING FOR LIFE 


nY J. W. @iue 

In the autumn of the year 164, busi- 
hess necessitated my leaving H: Kong, 
where I had for some years resided, and 
proceeding to Swatow, one of the ports 
upon the east coast of China, open for 
foreign traffic. I ar i my affairs 
at that place sooner than | expected; and 
| as no steamer bound for the South was 
| in harbor, or expected for some days, I 
determined to proceed in the Heather 
Bell, a barque-rigged saili vease! of 
about three hundred tons een 

I was well acquainted with her captain, 
bat what perhaps chietly induced me to 
| take passage in his vessel was the fact of 
his daughter being aboard. Lottie Moore 
was a yolden-hatred, blue-cyed darling, 
upon whose fair head some seventeen 
| summers had smiled. Upon her mother's 
| demise, she had quitted her home in 

England to accompany her bereaved 
father in his wanderings from clime to 
clime. 

The Heather Bell sailed from Swatow 
| Just as day broke. (On the evening of 
the next day, a little before ten o'clock, 
I was sitti with Miss Moore in 
the saloon, admiring some watercolor 
sketches that young lady had executed, 
when the chief mate entered. 

* There's a large junk coming right 
towards us, sir, By the number of 
sweeps she pulls, | reckon she carries a 
considerable crew,"’ he said. 

I knew what he meant, and so did the 
skipper, just as well as if he had spoken 
all that was passing in his mind; more- 
over, | appreciated hia motive for reti- 
cence, for if he had said that he feared 
she was a pirate, it would have alarmed 
the fair girl, who, thoughtless of danger 
near, was chatting so vivaciously with me. 

Captain Moore ran upon deck; anc 
when I heard him shortly afterwards tell 
the mate to call all hands, [ also pro- 
ceeded to the poop, and found him gazing 
intently through a pair of binocular 
| glasses at a Chinese craft that was 
mivancing, with furled sails, in the dead 
| calm, being propelled by an array of oars 
| that flashed and glittered in the phos 


| phorescent water. 





take. We sha'n't have much of a show, 
if he attacks us; but [will let him see 
that we are on the alert, Perhaps we 
can manage to intimidate him,'’ he said, 
as he stooped down and commenced 
casting adrift the lashings of a small cast 
iron four-pounder, that was only useful 
jas a signal wun. 

Directly this unformidable cannon was 
loaded with blank cartridge and dis 
charged, the junk altered her course and 
passed under our stern, a considerable 
distance away. Captain Moore, when 
he noticed this movement, was inclined 
to believe that she was a mere trading 
junk. 

At midnight I retired tomy berth, and 
had just sunk in the sweet embrace of 
sleep, when | was startled to wakefulness 
by the boom of a heavy gun, while the 
crash of falling spars mingling with its 
echoing hantiee, told me plainly that 
our vessel was attacked, and that the 
first shot had taken terrible effect upon 
her. 

I grasped my revolver and rushed 
through the saloon towards the compan- 
ion-way, only halting for an instant near 
the mizzen-mast to glean a cutlass from 
the rack which surrounded it, ere I 
asconded to the deck, The scene that 
met my eyes on gaining it baffles all 
description. Tangled cordage, rent sails 
and riven spars lay in qonlged heaps 
| around; aa from under the chaotic 
{ ruins issued deep groans of agony from 
| the wounded non ing, while myriads of 
torches aboard a huge junk that had 
ganged alongside, shed across the sea a 
weird, yellow glare, revealing only too 
plainly the dread effects of wanton 
carnage. 

As the junk ran under our bows, a 
multitude of fierce demons, powder 
grimed and insatiable in their lust for 
blood, clambered to our deck and 
pressed their way aft. The fallen spars 
and multifarious impediments effectually 





prevented any one passing along the port | 
side ; so Captain Moore, three seamen, , 


and myself, the only survivors, rushed 
into the alley-way to starboard of the 
deck-house, and there stoml resolutely 
at bay. 

Our murderous antagonists possessed 
no tirearma, but each pom gener #@ short, 
ponderous, native sword, called a pa 
keem ; these, however, were of but little 
avail against the winged messengers of 
death our trusty revolvers sent into the 
midst of the advancing horde, until it 
became apparent to them and to us that 
our ammunition was giving out 

Find Lottie, Mr. Carter We 
noe chance; but, for heaven's sake, save 
her from these merciless wretches I 
have my death-wound now,"’ cried the 
skipper. 

I sprang down the cabin stan-way, and 
found the fair girl kneeling at the table 
imploring Hher 
face was ghastly pale, and a tremor vin 
bly convulsed her frame when she saw 
my blowlstained brow 

“Are they subdued’ Where 
father?’ she cried, as she sprang te hes 
feet, 

I caught her in my arms, and bore her 
bewtily om deck. It had been my inten 
tion to place in the captain's gig, 


have 


succor from on high 


is my 


that hung im the quarter<clavits, aac 
lower itin the sea; but, hanily had we 
emerged from the companion hateh 


when, above the clash of steel and the 
groans of the wounded, [heard ring out 
from three humdred throats, a werd of 
drewltul import (Victory ' 
andl knew that my brave comrades hia 
been beaten duwn—that the pirates held 


+. Shing be 


undisputed possession of the ve ame l 

While in Swatew the ship's jolly -beat 
or dingy had been injured, and 
our departure, the carpenter had been 
employed repairing her bottom, as she 
lay inverted on the poop I knew that 
I should not have time te lower the wig, 
wien IT heard the warery change te a 
note of triumph, and | instinetively felt 
that our only chance of escaping death 
lay in concealing ourselves beneath the 
litle dingy, as the cabin and hold would 
be thoroughly searched for plunder 

Crawl under, quickly ' [will fellow 
you,” L whispered in the ear of the ter 
ritied girl, as [ raised the stern of the 
light craft. 

As if mechanically, 
then, with much difficulty, I 
to creep under, myself, and scarcely had 
I relowered our frail tenement to the 
deck, ere it was surrounded by a horde 


she obeyed me 


manayed 


of miscreants, who were vociferating 
loudly 
Even at this hour | shudder, when I 


remember the agony of suspense [Ten 
dured during the ransacking of the 


ve ane! 


He's an ugly customer, and no mis 






POST. 


At length it became obvious that the 
pirates had aceomplished their work of 
vunder, for | heard one direct his satel 
ites to set fire to the ship, and hurry 
back to their own weasel. 

Soon the soumd of plashing oars told 
me that the piratical craft was speedi 
away from t hapless vessel! she had 
destroyed ; so | cautiously uplifted the 
dingy and crept from beneath her. A 
bright, glowing flame, shooting sky- 
ward from the fore-hatch, plainly indi 
cated how well the marauder chiefs 
mandate had been obeyed, and told me 
in words of fire that | must immediately 
bear Lottie from the Heather Hell and 
trust to a leas greedy element for safety 
I quickly lowered the gig, but she sank 
on 9 the water; the pirates had 
staved in her bottom. The increasin 
rear of the grasping flames, that twi 
like glittering serpents up the shrouds 
and masta, inapired me with extra 
energy. | uplifted the dingy, and, when 
Lattle crawled from beneath it, with her 
assistance bore it to the taffrail. 

“We have no time to lower it; we! 
must launch it bodily,"’ I said, catching | 
my darling in my arma, 

* Be not i, dear love,"’ I orted, 
then sprang with her into the seething | 


aon. 

We sank deep beneath the briny flood, 
but I struck vigorously upwar: and 
soon gained the surface. Then, draw- | 
ing t lovely girl's head upon my 
shoulder, | swam rapidly towards the 
drifting dingy. It was on its keel and | 
floating bueyantly ; se I clambered in, 
drew Lottie after me, and then sank, 
weak and prostrate, from over exertiog, 
in the stern-sheets. My fair companion | 
raised my head, and gently tended me | 
until T recovered my faculties—recovered | 
them just in time to see the pretty 
Heather Bell sink, a holocaust, to her 
grave in the coral depths, | 

Soon after, a veasel, which proved to 
be the Lily, resened us from our perilous 
— and carried us in safety to Hong 

ong; in which city, six months sub. 
sequently, | led to the hymeneal altar 
the dear, brave girl whe had shared my 
peril on that eventful night 

_ SS 


OLD LETTERS. 


Looking over an accumulation of old 


letters what «a strange mixture of 
theughts that induces—heart sickness 
tow offen predominant as one sighs, 


“Ab! for the change ‘twixt now and 

then!’ “T have a little packet,” says 

the author of © Dream Life,"’ ‘not very 

large, tied up with narrow crimson rib 

bon, now soiled with frequent handling, 

which, far inte some winter's night, I 

take down from ite nook upon my shelf, | 
and untie, and open, and run over with | 
such sorrow, a duch joy, such tears 

and smiles, as | am sure make me for 

weeks after a kinder and a better man. 

There are in this little packet letters in | 
the familiar hand of a mother. What 
gentle almonition! what tender affec- 
tion! God have merey upon him who | 
outlives the tears that such admonitions | 
and such affection call up to the eye! | 
There are others in the budget, in the 

delicate and unformed hand of a loved 

and lost sister—written when she and | 
you were full of glee, and the beat mirth 
of youthfulness, Does it harm you te | 
recall the mirthfulness; or, to trace | 
again for the hundredth time, that) 
crawling postscript at the bottom, with 
ite (2 so carefully dotted, and ita yigan- 

tie Ce no cnsetall crommed, by the child. 

ish hand of a littl brother?’ Well, 
says Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his last, best 

novel—"*My Novel’’ worthily dubbed— | 
that a thought written in warm, sunny | 
life, and then suddenly rising up to ua, 
when the hand that traced, and = the 

heart that cherished it, are dust—is 

verily a ghost, It is a likeness struck 

oft of the fond human being, and sur. 

viving it. Far more truthful than bust 

or Pe, it bids us see the tear flow, 

and the pulse beat. What ghost can the 

churchyard yield to us like the writing 

of the dead?’ 

>_> | = 

Pi easantuy,—There is as much merit 
in catering to the humorous side of our 
nature as to the sober and sedate: Men 
and women were made to laugh and in 
dulge in pleasantries just as much as to 
pray and fast. Because a face is un 
commonly long instead of wide, it does 
not follow that its possessor isa first-class 
maint We would as soon trust a coun. 
tenance got up on the broad as the long 
wauge 

> _> - 

Timk i the cradle of hope, and the 
pre of existence >and while it deprives 
wauty of her charms, transfers them to 
the canvas on which they are delineated 

— - - 

To be at once in any wreat degree loved 

and praised is truly rare 
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1Mkh LE NGS AND THROAT 
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S.lthy lerrugaiets Price @1 per bottle 
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A Sores Taovent.—To the watcher 
at night, how slowly and solemnly the 
clock tella the passing hours! In the 
tlaytime how the same sound is ewal 
lowed up in the hurrying tread of myriad 
feet, in the roll of carriages, in the thun 
der and shriek of the locomotive, and in 
the thousand and one mingled animate 
and inanimate voices that awell the chorus 
of a great city! Yet the momenta flee 
all the same, and inscribe their indelible 
record for goed or ill 


DYER TISEMENTS 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

A limited number of suitable advertiae- 
ments will be inserted at the following 
rates; On the Third page, after reading 
matter, Seventy-five centa a line; on 
Neventh page, Fifty cents a line, agate 
measurement. Cash to be paid in advance. 





LADIES! Hy sending me toe (10) conta, I 
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thing for ladies wear Sead stamp for Myatt's 
Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent free.) Address 
Qeones W. Hrarr, 8 Best Fourteenth #., New 
York Ony julytl cee 

Tu mQuoer clegant totlet now in 
eee, for Ladies, te Madame d¢ Ressa's Antico 
This article has been used by the ladies of the 
French aad other Uourts in Burope for over a 





century, and ot!!! maimtaine ite standing. Price, 
cents Miller Bros, 113 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Vor Marking Linea with Indolible Ink 
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OENTS WANTED everywhere hur New 

Combination Tool Oen Opener, Kaife 

and Nectesore Sharpener, (dasscutter and Serew 

driver, Sample by mail, tote Phila Novelty 

Manul'a Oo, 4 Pranklin street, Philadelphia, 
Pa jan lolly 


SLAIL MANTELS 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Cf the latest and most beautiful 4d 4, and 
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samples free Adress FM. Reet 
New York 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE, KEIAKLE 
LIGHT RUNNING, and 
EASILY OPERATED 


SALESKOOUMS 
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wEMESTNE TST. Philadelphia fer ser 


lor A 
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W Chases latest and moat 
work, entitled De 
Darrier, Beetreper ant se 
aiving jo plain language the au’ 
and treatment of diseares of perenne 
rettio, instruction in training borees 
ing, ete . with avery large namber 
New Receipts of great 
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mit) "Hr aiway, New Vork 4 
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fevery bind Send «tamp for illustrate Price 
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[ (ee mm OMeretiome reieting enclenre!ls te rab 
ports comsidered im thie depertment, in order t+ 
Feceire premya eticetion bd be etdresse:| | 

Pochios Edtiveer Ba reamat Ewaerre Poet | 


For the pact few days we have been 
tng the loveliest weather -—eumime! 
in her fullest prime, with just a bint of 
early autumn im the and even 
ings. Tutletiers mast be regulated ty 
sult the weather, HK is now that the 
merviewable costumes of debege are ap 
preciated, as they can be wort late in 
the autaren, with the addition of a warm 
sacque or cashmere polomaise on const 
de We will deweribe a very pret 
of dark gray, combined witl, 
fawn colored deloge 

The lower shirt was trimmed with, 
fret, a flounce of the gray, sta inches 
deep, and laid in flat knife edge plaiting; 
then one, of the same depth, of the fawn 
colored, gathered Above were aoren 
folds of alternate gray and fawn The 
upper pert was a polomaise of the gray, 
made t» lap scrow in front, it wae 
simply piped around the bettem with 
the fawn = The revere or poe. turning 
back from the fromt, just aborwe the beset, 
were faced with the fawn Alms the 
fraine was lined with it, and the cuffs 
and pockets were of the fawn colored 


debege = The buttons were gray, worked 
with a fawn colored etar 
There ie a rumer from abroad that 


the reign of the polonaise power Hut 
at the commencement of each of the lant 
three seasons, there has been the same 
ory, and «till we ane them now 
¢ should be sorry to eee them depart, 
for a more graceful -— could net 
be invented, eapecially for the heavy 
winter materials 
Bonnets and hate, a | ; 
last, are on the increase in size. The 
coming bonnet is said te be somewhat 
of the old cottage of gipey shape of our 
grandmether's day ‘hose whe have 
chip bonnets or hate, may oomgratulate 
themaclver that they made an eounon: 
cal purchase, when they added them to 
their surmmer cuttit They will be worn 
late in the fall, or ewen through Decem 
ber, trimmed Sith 
plumes or tipe, of 
leaves, amd the late blooming asters ated 


said in my 


velvet, amd ostrich 


sprays of autumn 
Marg tites 

To drewe with 
only oommider the ooler of one's hair and 
com plewion, met Conetting ard che 
gree of emboupotat, but une should 1 
gen the seapen iu the wlection of flowers 
on hate or bouneta 

Tr sporting, bet us Dawe the Duadding 
lilies of the walley, eyringa and 
Niece sprays, net omitting the sweetest of 
Dhamma, the old fashioned apple blocs 
je an etdless variety 


wine 


vholote 


In summer there 
of romes aml geraniume, fuchias, ete 
te clveeme Crown 

In autumn, the Marguerites, pink 
purple, salmen amd white, and the asters 
After these the chrysanthemum. and 
gaily tinted leaves 

In winter we must confess that we do 
net like to see fowers worn upon bennets 
or hata, unless it may be a japenies bud 
on cluster of hardy scarlet geraniam. 

We spoke, last week, of totlettes for 
the dear little girla, now we de net in 
tend te gnere the “ litthe men,” of fous 
sin oF eight, even After this last. men 
tioned age they will hawe pasesed beyond 
our tealm bnte the tender mercies of Cher 
pepen’s Cailer, ancl ane bittateat trite thre 
mysterio: of pants, real pants ancl went 
with a genuine jacket 


‘Por the “little men.’ whe still are 


in the “transition state,’ and are Bhebh 
to kilte and bbowses, we will desoptbe 
two very pretty sultan, which we Dav. 
lately been shown 

The first was for a bey of sewen, ane 
war called the Albert of Wales” oom 
Laat It was Englieh, as the manne 
woukl tudicate, and was made of the 
finest pray cassimere The thowsee ot 
tunic wae double breasted, and had 


revers, turned bark from a sham vest of 
the material A belt of the cassimen: 

with an oxydtped silver buckle, and 
faney chain of the same attached, was 
teamed with clark velvet The 
square cuff to the sleeves wen bound 
ales with the 
A frill of fhewe Litem, breast ttelvedd. finest 
the teok fell wer the 

stead of plain shirt cult. Thc 
plain Kaatekerbocker 
pipe ef green velvet ap the outer seam 
ard sts staller aiged buttons of the sane 


green 


velvet, as Were the pever: 


and hates. in 
throw sens 


were short witha 


hited am Chrewme cngeente tee Lelie, upecne Che 
cuter seam A sailor hat of gray straw 
with dark green ribbon, completed the 
panty litthe suit 

The other was of dark blue cloth The 
blowse made sailor Cashion, the Crowsers 
~omewhat fall, confined af the hue with 
an clasth: Pend and hanging over Vhs 
olla: and cuffs were of black linen, trim 
med with two naprow, baas folds of 
white limen The tie whieh was of the 
genuine sailor knot, was a continuation 
of the collar, and trimmed te oorrespend 


The hat of black tarpaulin, with very 
dark blue nbben, edged with whit 
Stockings of strigesd telue ane white 


Alteqether it was the prettiest sarhor com 
tume we evet sae 
Very pretty 


Voeta. oF comelots as 


they are called, are much worn, with 
light summer teilettes, trimmed with 
lace either gutpure or Valenctennes 


They can be made of black ot lightoool 
cored silks 
Lange collars of linen gulpure are worn 
by seme of our fashionable belles | but 
they are only becoming to the freshest 
and most deleate comple atoms 
We saw a beautiful febu of pale ue 
i grain silk, Freneh mualin and lace 
silk was laid in four folds each two 
inches wide: between the lappels of silk, 
wae 8 chemisette of the muslin, puffed, 


the 
@uter side of the lappela. A double bow 
» hapa and silk ended the fichu in 


We sae socharming a toilette the other 
, for a reception dress, that we can 
not resist giving an etching of it. It was 
oom posed af tesoceeel faille, The 
skirt trained, and made with two poufs 

the waist. The bottem trimmed 


g 


THE 


the neck in fromt, instead of the conven 
thenal fraiae, a small standing collar of 
the dewe colored faille, med with green, 
and ended by a bow of the green. fae 
tened with « «mall afiwer buck be 

Kicewes puffed froan the wrist to the 
showkder, and divided by rouleans of the 
greet eth A frill of the wilk falle over 
the hand. the edges scolloped and worked 
in green Epaulets at the top of the 
sleeve to matoh the lettcm flounce Mash 
at the left «ide, lined with green, with 
large buckle, and ends fringed 
«mat 

Muslin tees, worked in colored silk to 
match the dress are very atylieh 


ANSE Re TO CORRMEPOR DER TE 
Muse J 


law benaid in 
store, in either 
pha 

“Dome ann Pet 4 ertainly little 
friewds, dress your dollies in the letest 
style, Why ahowkd they not be ae fash 
jomable as larger belles and heautioe 
There are places where you can oltain 
paper patterns for a dolls wardrobe 

“ANNETTE The thick chatelaine 
braid is very much worn abroad, but ix 
not, we think, becoming to all faces Jet 
jewelry is always fashionable for mourn 
ing . but you can alee wear torteise abel! 
onenya. or the levely Mlagree silver or 
naments, that are so becoming to ladies 
with dark hair and eves 

Janet Liste By all means have your 
Arap dete ma ~ made up and ready for 
the autumn hey will be mach worn, 
heavily embroidered and beaded Some 
persons have the embroidery of a differ 
ent color from the saeque material ; but 
thet we think is questionable taste 
Nothing is more elegant and suitable for 
all totlettes than a black sacque, wrought 
in heavy twat of the same shack 


Mines 


Vea, you can obtain the point 
any Uretclase Uoimming 
New York or Philadei 


Received your order, will at 
temd to it for you, Think you had better 
combine the two half worn silks and 
make one nie costume Gray and black 
are always acharming combination Put 
three fhounces of the black upon the gray 
underskirt, on the front breadtha, pod nd 
sone beaded by two inches, upon the 
ake either a we ~ 


thee 
beac ke bere aelthin 


of the gray, and trim with black, or else 
a short overskirt, with black sash ends 
and «a sleeveless Jacket: of black with 


ray sleeves 


And now, au recor for the present, 


Nixon 


_—_-_- —_— 


LIFE ON THE LONE CONTINENT 
CAPTURING A CONVICT 
HY © APTAIN © AKN EA 


If the reader is curious to know how I 


came te be on the Leone Centinent, | 
have only te explain that [Twas taken 
with vellow fever--the same sort) that 


awept off the people sein the early days 
of California | had found that a pro 
phet or any other man, is net even 
mexterately homered In his own country, 
amd | was anlitious 

There was the opening for my talents 
at brcrnane 1 had run for offiee once in 
our country, and all that Thad got for it 
was this was rescued from compara 
tive obscurtty and wiven a character, if 
an exoeptional one, whieh [ should net 
have obtained by helding myself aloof 
from the puion arena, Se much for 
preface 

T bead coletattnoed the 
offiees on beard the 
ning,’ 
from Laverpercl 
venthn of a maternal 
merchant of the latter city, and | was 
quite sure, in omy mind, that of TP ecuald 
safely crom the unstable bridge Lying be 
tween the Raster and the Southeastern 
continents, that Colonel Maal Hunnitond, 
commandant of a station somewhere ont 
from Melleurne, would fod a situation 
for developing my latent emerngios 

Tha ( hanning had a 
hart set of passengers on bewnd) chai 
gangs beund fer Hetany Hay and other 
elynble places approximating 

Nustralia in the (4) « was not the Aus 
tralia of toalay. Dt would be tmpossible 
for a sluggish imagination to attempt te 
conoeive of the vaned masses —adven 
turers, criminals of all graces, vaga bonds 
inevery stage of development, and specu 
laters, that thecked te Chat wold spat at 


position of a petty 
 Croonge Chan 
Australia, clearing 
Chrrertgeh the kine tnter 
uncle, resent 


(lenge t 


the magioal ory of gold 
Il am naturally very momante, and 
above a bit superstitious, ane alta h 


you may conelde that) this statement 
has a littl code with “capturing a oon 
viet preserve judgement until the 
oof thee 
My chutios cn lewarcd the 
arel | hiaed « 
study the faces of the colminabs, as may 
bustiess Wate mostly connected with thom 
Laintes! somewhat with the theory of the 

transmigration of souls” Toul easily 
detect animal band or reptile resem 
hance in the hard, territte visages of the 
There narrow face, 
reoeding forehead and hooked nose, her 
of the vulture; the tan 
green, glaring eves, the tabby 


Vera 
«hewme stay 
ship were 


trivial considerable time te 


com viots was the 
rible suggestive 
ule hau 
Mleaible lipa dischwang the fangs of a 
will beast, the snarling, fighting men, 
narrow the wikd 
enumerate * Suffiee if 
tee may, the very day before the ship 
in the office of 1 tunel 
chanosd to read something concerning 
the oonvicts of Australia—how one, 
known as Neo 40) sentenced for life, baad, 
after twenty years penal servitude, been 
proved inmeoent of the crime, by the 
dying confession of the real murderer in 
far away England Phere had been mo 
comment following the item. but I had 
pondered long upon the matter, trying 
te conceive of that innocent man’s alter 
hate seasons of agony, hate and despair, 
during that terrible term of twenty years, 
henling with the demons around him, 
and devoured the day and the night 
through with regret and hopeless des 
wair the very fangs of hell guawing out 
vis heart strings. Proud, innowent ' After 
twenty years’ The soul of his earthly 
life yone—his hopes, aspirations, physi. 
eal viger ocerreded and rotten oteer 
have nerved hiteself to work out the 
whole sentence than to return home to 
find all business relations, all family ties, 
wrevocahly broken up. 

With my mind made im from 
this incident, | scrutini the convicts 
at first, planning, if there were such a 
sufferer in the midst of these, how | 
would strive to assist him and cheer him. 
Faugh' There was none of this class 
on board the “* Ge« K. Channing,” | 


with the wil eves of 


lene bat why 


sailed my unele, 


SATURDAY 


a first dose of old Neptane” Although 
he wore the convicts’ garb, an instant’. 
glance showed him a not belonging to 
the rank and file with which he trained 
The close cropped hair only made more 
comspicuons the massive ai =—There 
were half.formed, silky rings about hi« 
temples, showing where the luxuriant 
brown curls had been, the large, melan 
choly brown eyes, and the outline of a 
bronse moustache darkened a lip, the 
fine cut and curve of which would have 
made a woman jealous of its beauty. I+ 
it wonderful that his appearance pene 
trated to that substratum of romance and 
sentiment that underlies my very soul? 

1 know that ere long he felt the sympa 
thetic chords cut-«tretching towards 
him, for he greeted me with a momen 
tary glow of hie face, when | chanced to 
pees near him s 

I will net enter into many of the de 
tails of the voyage, through fear of 
wearying the reader, but will x 
plain that the a came safely — 
discharged her living cargo, tox in 
whatever she expected to carry back to 
Pngland, ant beaded away a t her 
business 

I saw my bere of the voyage driven 
of with a gang, umler proper esrort, 
toward the mines of Halarat, while I, a« 
previewsly arranged, sought the where. 
abouts of Colonel Paul Hunniford. How 
ever, there was, at the time, no per 
manent position awaiting my acoeptance, 
of which T could fally approve, and so I 
held myself in readiness for whatever 
might turn up 

(me evening while idly burning up a 
cigar and chatting with the officers of 
the station, we were startled by the ap 
pearance of a breathless and hard-riding 
courier, who dashed up furiously to the 
commandant, with the alarming excla 
mation 

“Gentlemen, there's a terrible mutiny 
above here at the North Mine. Several 
of the officers and overseers are mut 
dered, and the contagion is spreading 
like wild-tire, For God's sake, colonel, 
sent up a detachment of soldiers and a 
field piece. [t's preconcerted— planned 
magnificently by the devils, They hold 
& position almost impregnable—to ap 
proach them with rifles would inaure 
fearful peril.” 

In fifleen minutes we were im the aad 
dle, beating double time with our heels 
upon the flanks of our animals, for the 
North Mine was eight good miles from 
Station B 

Threw it. that we were too late—aom: 
moments before we reached the place 
Not a sound unusual disturbed the night 
The littl cabins among the quarrics 
were hushed in solemn and portentous 
silence. A cautions survey revealed ne 
living creature; a nearer inspection found 
for us the dead bodies of the officers and 
subalterns belonging tothe place, There 
were only about half a score of them 
the sinallness of their number betraying 
the fact that acquaintanceship with 
danger breeds unjustifiable recklessness 

“Everyone dead" exclaimed 
tehant Howe, ax we were finishing our 
Hispection 

"And one hundred as lawless flend> 
as ever roamed outside the bottomless 
pit, cast loose into the ‘bush.’ 

A fact, James,” returned the lieu 
tenant, ‘‘and we must not delay pursuit, 
but hold ! here is a poor fellow alive, 
after all, Bear «a hand here, Carnes 
Hist! he «peaks.’’ 

It was the upflashing of the expiring 
taper. He was talking to an imaginary 
COVE pa Thheen 

* Diek, T told you se 









No. 4s the 


leader, but you can tell him, in the 
struggle, before he had pinned me, 1. 
made a stroke at his throat and it 
misaed and took lis leftear Dick 


s4-planned it all.” 

He was gone, falling back with a sort 
of convulsion of the muscles > and never 
breathing after he had finished speak 
tag 

The convicts had escaped, taking to 
cover like a thoek of partridges, and squads 
of us fellows, ‘earnest as bloodhounda, 
beat the ‘‘bush’ for the next two 


> months without avail, as far ax the out- 


laws were concerned 

1 was mightily mortified, as this was 
my maiden attempt at distinction in my 
new vocation, but ‘try, try again,” is 
on my coat-of-arms, and | tind this 
mettle potent for sucess 
. . . . . 7 

Six months later | was in Vietoria on 
business for the colonel, and led by an 
irresistible current, | entered one of the 
side shows of hell —a gambling saloon ; 
although, as | have exultantly stated, all 
that | know, pervenally, about the 
blotched pastebeand is, if a fellow turns 
up trumps, | oan interpret the term; and 
if he plays the deuce, I understand it; 
and in the mines I've Jack of 
Spades > and dimly understand how a 
vagabond might endure te have his 
pockets lined with ten spots; but all the 
rest is an unmitigated jumble Hlow 
ever, | was swept inte this salown, on 
this wocasion, by invisible force 

Ltook a position to wateh the players, 
Pierce, lon-maned, hard-breathing game 
sters were throwing every spiritual and 
physical energy inte this mad wrestle 
with fate, or fortune ; and inp an hour's 
time the fetid atrnrcosplie rs Tiepanerr, to 
bac and bad breath combined, made me 
heart-sick ; and yet I lingered, feeling a 
species of the fascination that had en 
doteed the faculties of the players. The 
only sounds that reached my ear were 
the chinking of com and the cocasional 
tierwe oath of the loser, and the exult 
ant “aaah of the winner, mingled 
with roll, poll, jar, bump of the bowling 
alleys, and hoarse shouts and croupy 
laughter without 

(iradually | cireled away from the 
others and drew near a small table, at 
which sat two men only. One of the 
men | had seen; but when? but where * 
My head seemed te swim dizzily, as I at- 
tempted te recall him. At the quay in 
Liverpool * at my uncle's office ? or dur 
ing my travels in the States’ where, 
when and how had I seen him” 

Wholly absorbed in the progress of the 
game neither man looked up. It was 
evident, in a few momenta, that this man 
whom I half recognized, was the victor 
now as he had been previously. A pile 
<7 lay in nnn | mass at his left, 

his face was as cool and immovable 
asa statue ; while his opponent's fea- 
tures were working nervously, and beads 
of sweat, the size of peas, stood on his 
forehead. Scarcely a word was uttered 


meen 


by either men; there was only the siiff, 
silff of the sliding cards. Suddenly, in 


judgment of 


EVENING 


fiend incarnate of whom such terrible 
tales had been told? Whe, in bie native 
land, was a lawless duecilist. a forger, 
blackieg and remorscless murderer’? 
Whe had led the revolt, first by bis fawn- 
ing, matchless address, oltaining leave 
to examine, for ome moment, the cap- 
tain's eword, aud on the instant turuing 
aml sheathing it in the poor man’s heart ? 
Such atrocities had came to my ears 
concerning him, for, reader, within three 
feet of me, wat “No. 4 The back ward 
tome of his magnificent mane of hair had 
revealed the ear sliced off close to the 
jaw, the livid sear testifying to the fact 
that the wound was not of remote date. 

ho woman | coukl recover my breath | 
ulided carefully away from the room, out 
of the building, and crossing the street 
to the hostlery opposite, signalled Ser 
geant Osborne, held «a moment's consul- 
tation, and then re-entered the saloon. 
1 knew the character with whom I had 
to deal, aud made a very simple, but effec- 
tual, preparation 

They were «till absorbed in the play 
when | stole quietly behind his chair, 
and soonmunned the short sentence, No, 


He leaped to his feet as quick asa 
flash of lightning, but my movements 
hui been quite as rapid. I had so ar 
ranged my sunple contrivance that the 
noose of my lariat was over his head and 
tightened below his elbows before he 
could draw a knife or pistol. Sergeant 
(iborne, by a sleight of hand movement, 
Hoored him, aml in leas than two min- 
utes, from the time that | first spoke to 
him, we had him ironed. We delivered 
himup te the proper authorities, ‘te 
have and to hold’ as they pleased; but 
glancing in upon him the next morning, 
after they had clean cropped his face and 
head, every sentiment of romance and 
refined senmubility were shocked beyond 
expression, for in the tierce outlaw, | re 
omgnized the handsome, remarkable fea 
tures of my hero of the voyage. 

I have had many a clay image thrown 
from ite pedestal, but capturing this con- 
viet was productive of the greatest 
shook that | ever experienced 

> Se Se 
GOOD NATURE. 

Be yowd-natured if you can, for there 
is bo attraction so great, no charm se 
wimirable, A face that is full of the 
expression of amiability is always beau- 
tiful, It needs no paint and no powder, 
Cosmetics are supertiuous for it. Rouge 
cannot improve its cheeks, ner lily white 
It loveliness lies 
net the beauty 


mend its complexion 

beyond all this, It in 
that is but skin deep. For when you 
yave inte the face of a noble-hearted 
manor woman, it is net the shape of 
the feature you really see, nor yet the 
tint of the cheek, the hue of the lip, o1 
the brilliance of the eve. You see the 
nameless something which animates all 
these, and leaves for your instinet a 
sense of grateful fascination; you see 
an indescribable embodiment of a heart- 
felt gomlness within, whieh wins your 
regard in spite of external appearance, 


and deties all the critiea! rules of the 
wethetic. Cultivate good nature, there 
fore. It is better than “apples of gold 


set im pictures of silver,’ for gold will 
take to itself wings and tly away, silver 
will tarnish in time, and beth, when 
abundant, lose their comparative value; 
but good nature never, never loses its 
worth—never abandons its possessor to 
the mental pewerty of the malicious 

never loses its held on the esteem of 
the world, It is always in fashion, and 
always in Everybody admires 
it. It never grows stale, It costs little 
to acquire, and nothing to keep. Yet it 
is beyoud diamonds in its worth te its 
owners, and can neither be stolen nor 
lost, however neglected. Surely this is 
a jewel that merits a search; and, when 
found, merits a protection. — Possess 
yourselves of it, young women; no talis 
man will tind you so bewitching in the 
the sensible among the 


Le 


other sex. 


a 


WHO USE LONG WORDS. 


Big words are great favorites with peo- 
ve of small ideas and weak conceptions. 
‘hey are often employed by men of mind 

when they use language that may best 
conceal their theughts, With few ex- 
ceptions, however, illiterate and half- 
educated persons use more ** big words” 
than people of thorough education. It 
is a very common but egregious mistake 


| to suppose that long words are more gen- 


teel than short ones—just as the same 
sortet people imagine high colors and 
flashy figures improve the style of dress, 
They are the kind of folks whe don't 
begin, but always ‘commence.’ They 
don't live, but “reside.”” They don't go 
to bed, but mysteriously ‘retire.’ They 
don't eat and drink, but * partake of re 
freshments." They are never sick, but 
“extremely indispesed.’’ And instead 
of dying, at last they “deoease.”" The 
strength of the English language is in 
the short words—chiefly monosyllables 
of Saxon derivation-—and people whe are 
in earnest seldom use any other. Love, 
hate, auger, grief, joy, express themselvos 
in shert works and direct’ sentences 
while cunning, falsehaxl and affectation 


delight im what Horace calls crerha ses 
quepedaly words ‘a foot and a half 
levnngr.” 
—_ -_ - 
Lirtik® Graves.—Sacred places for 


pure theughts and hely meditations 
are the little graves in the churchyard 
They are the depositories of the mo 
ther's sweetest joy, half unfolded buds 
of innesence, humanity nipped by the 
first frost of time, ere yet a canker 
worm of corruption has nestled among 
itsembryo petals. Callous, indeed, must 
be the heart of him whe can stand by a 
little grave-side and not have the holiest 
emotions of the sml awakened to 
thoughts of purity and joy which belong 
alone to God and heaven, for the mute 
preacher at his feet tells of life begun 
and ended without stain; and surely if 
this be vouchsafed to mortality, how 
much purer and holier must be the 
spiritual land, enlightened by the sun of 
infinite goodness, whence emanated the 
soul of that brief sojourner among us? 
How swells the heart of the parent with 
mournful joy while standing by the 
earth-bed of lost little ones ? ournful, 
because a sweet treasure has been taken 


away — joyful, because that van 
wel glitters in the diadem of the 
mer. 


a 
As KYERY ONE knows that bully and 


2 


Laws are the ghosts of truths, the masks 
of faces. 


POST. 
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ea 11 i* the intention te make thie Depart 
ment an ettractive feature to all oer readers. In 
midition toimportast and particelar information 
for Sebheecrtbers, Contributors, aad ot here, ut will 
becessarily coumtaim many Bovel, instructive aad 
entertaining topics, fully diseussed im auewer to 
the numer Notes and Queries contained in 
our gemeral correspendence 

Oe All communications mest be addressed 
tek J a, Editter ead Proprietor 
Satthoay Ev @ Poet, Ne. T21 Watact 
Street, Philadelphia 

ae ee 
TO SUGSC RIGE RS. 

Trams —Single coptes $3.00 per annem; four 
copier @10 G0, which i* €2.%0 percopy. Nine copies 
to ome address for €30.@, and ao additional copy 
rure to auy one remitting that amount at one 
time 

Rewitrasces —To prevent los of money seat 
by mall, remittances « id be made, if bie, 
in P.O Orders, or ip Drafts and Checks, pays 
ble to the order of the proprietor 

Postsem te any pert of the United States ir 
only twenty cents a year, or Bve conte quarter, 
myalle at the office of delivery. Subscribers in 

ritieh Amerton murt rewit twenty cents in ad 
dition to the subseription to prepay the Ameri 
can porlage 

Panties are cautioned not to pay Subscrip 
thems to Agente without receiving therefor « 
certified receipt, signed with the proprietor's 
aulographic signature 

o*, lu ordering, the name and P. 0. address 
should be clearly written. When « change of 
direction te desired, the former a well as the 
present address must be given 

TO CONTRIGUTORS. 

Authors and others will take notice that, by 
ruler of the PO Department. Manuscripts io 
tended for publication in pertadioals are subject 
to letter rates. Insufficiently stamped MSS 
will not be taken out of the P.O. by us Re 
jected MBM ill not be returned, aniess by 
special request, with sufficient stamps enclosed 
to pre-pay portage 

Contributors are requested W write on only 
one wile of the sheet. and to avoid the use of pale 
or fancy inks 

Reareovecoty De ciseo —Janet’s Decision 
A Fictitious Love Letter, What Was She Good 
For? “My Crown, All My Own!” The Gentle 
Moon The Bridal Imy. Ups And Downs 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS 

tous W. Rowrey.—" Stx inches of rain are 
said to have fallen” t# correct of course, and not 
‘sia inches of rain is said,” ete 

H.R. Saite —tf the girl is too young to 
know ber own mind you had better wait till she 
is older; bat If che it too undecided to jadge of 
her own feelings, why not chovre one a Piette 
Wiser’ 

A.B. B.A) depends apen the terms in 
which the document i* drawn up. We could 
not possibly give a positive opinion on the mat 
ter at you have put it Without knowing a gol 
about it than wede at present, We 
Ivise your consulting your lawyer 
M.—Under the ciream cor you men 
tien there would be nothing either \ improper 
or ungentiomanly” in asking the oouseut of the 
lady to the correspondence, (2.) The third 
floger of the right hand t* the proper one for 
the engagement ring, but by some it ie worn 
apon the forefinger of the left hand 

M. 1b. V.—We cannot give the interpretation 
of all the names, male and female, such a* you 
with ue todo, as we have ne space to give up 
for sucha pares. and we do not think the eub- 
ject one that would interest many. But we 
shall be happy to tell you the meaning of any 
particular names, if you will let us know them 

Bh. R.S.—It was only in « very recent number 
(No, 82 Vol. 63) that we wave ‘The Seven Won 
dersef the World,” and are surry we cannot again 
repeat them for your benefit. (2.) Knowing no 
thing whatever a “the young lady nine 
teen years of age.” as to her ca vilities, qaick 
ness and aptitude, and other essential qualitica 
tions, we cannot possibly say whether it would 
be “advisable” tor her to learn telegraphy as 
a means of supporting herself 

Lacie An engagement i* a very serious 
matter, a solemn, sacred thing, and cannot be 
Nahtly broken. It should not ewer be dissolved 
ekcept upon reasons which approach to an ab 
svlute or moral necessity, It is next to impos. 
sible for us te define under what conditions aad 
in what manner av engagement may be broken 
(ireumetances alter cases, and @ line of conduct 
which would be suitable in one instance would 
be Injudietous and unjustifiable in another 

Maitvor Atuens.—At the dinner-table you 
will set next to the lady whom you have es 
r. taking care to place yourself on 

(2.) It is not necessary in every 
lady should rise on being intro 
duced to a wentien but it certainly would 
net look well when she herself is introducing 
two persons for herto remain seated, (3.) No, 
wedonetde any engraving of Visiting cards 
We have quite enough to ceeupy our time in 
grities ont a firet-clase paper such a THe 

omT 

A. A. Meven.—The total 
wrants to thie country in 1878 amounted to 
447,004. According to the most authentic re 
cords kept since 1820, and the estimated number 
of arrivals prior to 1820, the agwregate number 
of immigrants whe have eome from foreign 
countries to our #hores is 8,008,141, permanently 
added to the population of the United States 
from the formation of the government tothe be 
«inping of Ist4 The larger properties of these 
immigrants are from Great Britain and Ireland 


































number of emi 


and Germany (including Pruseia). 

O_o Stpscuiser.—We must 
never did like the 
say some ladies—have of kissing eftch other on 
all vocasions of meeting and parting with great 
fervor, 


say that we 
habit that ladies—we will 





It seems to us that the kiss is too sa- 

s affectional expression to be used with 

’ that ladies should be 

chetee of all assectation and contact, and r 
tiewlarly of an expreseion of so intima okes 

acter ‘hen again, the custom or fashion is 
bad, because it leads ladies to give an expres 
sion of tenderness to indifferent or even repul 
site persons 

Mt sicias.- 








Piease tell me the seating ca 
poanes eof the principal theatres and opera 
wures in Rurope e believe the largest 
theatre in the old country is the Bolshoo Thea 
tre in St. Petersburg, Russia, which is said to 
hold 00 persons. The La Seala, in Milan, 
comes next, holding 4000; Drury Lane, London, 
Sh”): San Carlo, Naples, 00; Theatre Royal, 
Turin, 240; Covent Garden, London, 200 
What the seating capacity of the hew Albert 
Mall. in Kensington, London, i we have not 
the weans of ascertaining, but if we mistake 
bot tie fully equal te, if net in excess of, that 
of Drury Lane 

Ww. ts.R—Why t* the designation ‘true 
bive’ sometimes applied to Presbyterians? 
There are various explanations of this, The 
only one that cowurs to as jaet at thie moment 
is that at the time when the Presbyterians were 
persecuted in Seotiand many j)eare age they 
used to ge inte the mountains, and when they 
were gving to bave a communion thep held out 
a blue flag. which Was an invitation te the peo 
ple of the country around to attend, and that 






their descendants were called “trae blue” from 
that. Perhaps some of our readers may be able 
te give us some other explanation why this 


hame is applied to Preshyterians, 

H. M. S.—It ie pust possible that a dream may 
happen to come trae, as aay other cgincidence is 
~wesible, but faith ought net to be repused in 
dreams, or any undue importance attached to 
the kile shadewe that @it across the brain in 
sleep, because your dream came true. We do 
het deny, however, that despise dreame ar we 
may, they do leave an effect upon the mind 
sometimes that i¢ difficult to overcome, aud that 
in spite of the sneers of skepticiom circumstances 
have actually cecurred with reference to dreams 
which are out of the ordinary roll of events, yet 
pot the less true There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are understood—aye. or 
dreamt of—in the pride of philosophy 


W. E. GO. (Philadelphia. )>—It is impossible to 
tve up the ase of ¢ altogether after it 
becume a settied habit without more or jess 
poertenticn and bodily euffering. Leaving it of 
y degrees fs seldom successful. It is better to 
make the struggle short, sha and decisive. 
If you are really anxious to quil the use of to- 
you mast make ep your mind that you 
Tuggie to pase through, and cali 
to your aid all your willand power. A thorough 
course of bathing, te draw out the tebaces from 
your system, ie ome of the greatest aids that 
4 given. and helps to 1} the et 


H 
: 
fj 


’ fied 

hold pieces of tee in your mouth will help t 
aitay the craving for rot ol we 
Aerimant.—The member of Congress for the 

yyy ay ge may ie the proper 

to to apporntmeat the 
Untied States Zeal Academy. The qualiiice- 
tions pecessary are that the candidate must 


i 








be lady w 
herself to 4 


® whe find: 
the lady of bis love tormenting herself aad bim 
by jealoustes durmg courtship may leok for 
ward to anything bet a“ guod time cuming " 
Jennie Bownp.—Nothing # more ridicaicas 
and et the game time im Weree taste, thas the 


ber 
iscard bim; @ gentie 


fondling of levers in com my, and we deo not 
womder at your losing ell patience with the 
young man to whem you are engaged, whe 
knows no better than to behave in so si y aman 
ner ae you deseribe. Just let bim know de 
ciledly that you won't eteand tt any longer, an 
that if be persists you will break the en 
gagement. This will surely bring him to bis 
senses if anything will. 

K y. (lenemst.p—= We are aware that we 
are asking you a quest bot ia r 
lime, bat as you seem to be wittng te dened on 
kinds of questions, and as this one ts the 
of a dispute, we venture te trouble you. [t is 
thie hich hat made the fastest trocein, 
time op record, Sasenee Maid or Oveidene t* 
We must confess t ot yeestions, mere 
eepectally any relating are somewhat 
oat of our but to oblige yor we have 
made inquiries, « Gnd that the fastest wu 
ever ¢ in a trotting race has been dose 
by Goldemith Mati, w 
aad followed it up by emother heat fm 2.16, 
to thir time Occident, the 
trotter, and ——. —— . og ey 
beth beving trotted their mile te the 
recent time above mentioned a" Ueidee 
Matd eclipecs all former performances, 
Unuarry Bov.—We sympathise with you, 
bet cannet advise you to act in any way t 
would either displease or grieve your parents. 
This, of course, you cannot ex as to do. 
But at the same time we cannot “wy 
our regret that peor parents should be se op. 
posed to your wishing to learn « trade for which 
have euch «a liking. and at the same time 
{ epoe your following one for which 
have no taste and no fondness, You may tel 
them from us that you are now only wast 
your best years in working at a trade whic 
you dislike, and which you are sure to 
just af soon af you are your own master; and it 
would be far wiser and better for your own fw. 
ture quod, in every way, if imetead of 
your wishes they would do all they can to fur. 
ther them, and get you started in a business in 
which you are more likely to succeed, use 
your heart will be in it 

Inquinen.—The word “(Cirange” is of Eng. 
lish origin, and signifier a small farm or « 
* homesteading.”’ fire name has been given to 
the organised assuciativons of the new order of 
“ Patrons of Husbandry,” « Grange correspond. 
ing toa Lodge in the Masonic Unter a the 
(Order of Odd Fellows, the place in whieh it 
meets being called the “CGrange-room.”” The 
primary and principal object of this secret or 
wanization i# the prometion of the agricultural 
interests of the country. We have not the 
apace to give you an idea of what the aims and 
purposes of the OrdePure, but we would by all 
means recommend you to apply for information 
to the person from whom you say yuu think you 
can getit. Heing a woman is a0 reason why 
you cannot join it, as the order of Patrons of 

lusbandry is, we believe, the first of the secret 

societies which has admitted women into full 
and equal ———e in all ite organizations 
with the other sex,and io which (they bave their 
share of the official positions, 

1. M. N.—Ip the very unfortunate circum. 
stances in which you are placed, while you are 
bound to consider what are your duties to your 
parents, you are alse vo less bound te consider 
what you owe to your owa happiness and future 
prospects. Were the objections which your pa- 
rents raise againet your engagement at all juet 
and reasonable the care would of course be dif 
ferent. Hut duty does net always consist in 
blind obedience to unreasonable demands 
There it & point, ae you say, beyond which no 
parent has a right to force his child, and if you 
cannot persuade your parents to reconsider 
their decision, you would be, we think, justified 
in marrying without their sanction. e would 
not give you thie advice did we pot think that 
you are being treated with great Injustice, and 
that the objections raised are unreasonable 
Having been engaged to each other for so long a 
time, and being both of age, we think you are 
entitled to have the chief voice in the disposal 
of your own future 

inpiesant Wire.—We are not surprised at 
your being so indignant at your husband's in- 
sixting apon always opening and reading your 
letters before you do yourself, and this notwith. 
standing all your remunstrances and although 
there has been nothing whatever in your con- 
duct to justify his being so rude and unkind. 
The relations of man and wife do not release 
any one from the prior obligation of behav 
like a gentleman or a | Neither shou 
ever read the other's letters but by actual per 
mission in each case, and meither has any more 
right to be curious in regard to the private and 
personal affaires of the other than would be pro- 
per with respect to any other person. The idea 
that marriage destroys the obligations of — 
manners and politeness is a very sad, though we 
are afraid too prevalent, a mistake. A wife ts 
entitled to at least as much deference poapess 
as any other laly—to as much afler marriage 
as the received before. (Ot course wedo not deny 
that there are exceptional and lamentable 
cases where such a course on the part of the 
husband as opening his wife's letters is justifia- 
ble and given him as a right by law. But 
where, asin your case,the husband aad wife 
have faith in each otber, it ie wrong decidedly, 
and apt, if persisted in, to cause dissension and 
unhappiness 

GH. (Lebanon.)>—" lam in a dilemma, and 
judging that you have seen more of the work! 
than I, and that you have a natural talent for 
understanding character, | hope you will be 
able to help me out of it. My case is this: I 
am really and truly in love with two young 
ladies, but I do not know which I love best or 
want most. They are both of geod family, 
sqpally pretty, and egually accomplished, and 
I Hatter myself both like me reasonably well, 
bat I positively cannot chovse, and cannet bear 
to F"s either up, or both. And so what shall I 
de? Which of the young ladies will be best 
for me, or rather which of them could I make 
the happiest?” You are ina bad fix we murt 
say. e would advise you, however, to make 
no choice between the two ladies, but at once 

ive up all thoughts of either, as we never did 

lieve in the possibility of any man loving two 
women at the same time. But don't you love 
yourrelf much better than you do either of these 
two young ladies, and are you net a very con 
ceited young man to think you ae end 
choose so coolly as you talk of being able to do? 
To be candid with you, we think that you are, 
and we have a shrewd suspicion that the young 
ladies do so also, Se the best way out of the 
dilemma is for you to give ap both these ladies, 
and carry your wavering adoration to some 
other market. We guess you will not feel it 
much 

T BW. (Quiney.)—We are not surprised 
that you can get no satisfaction out of your 
brother, who refuses to enlighten you on the 
subject of popping the question by giving you 
his own experience in that line en, as well 
as women, who have in the course of their lives 
gove ~~ at least once the ordeal of a pro 
posal, feel and in hoa@yr not to disclose cir- 
cumstances and particulars, As to your own 
litthe lowe affair, all we can advise you ts to 
avoid too much haste. We think that from the 
very short acquaintance eu have had with the 
young lady you can bardly know her sufficiently 
well to warrant your proposing to her. This 
rewinds us of a case in point which we heve 
read about. In the days when letters traveled 
quietly at the rate of ten miles ap hour on & 
mat! coach. a proposal war written and sent a 
the post. The anxious lover for the first wee 
breathlessly expected a reply, but it did not 
come. The next week he piped and was sleep 
less, but still no answer. The third week he 
became indignant. “A civil acknowledgment 
war his due; she was a heartless Girt.” The 
next week he despised her and congratulated 
himself on his escape; and at the end of the 





whatever on it! Hy thie time he had so com- 
letely outlived his love that he 

© the lady at all. 
MISCELLAN BOUS,.—J. T. P.—Writing '* 
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